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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


The  Community 
and  its  Agency 

I 

‘  McAllister  upshaw 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  develop 
a  background  for  internal  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  rehabilitation  center  service.  The 
nature  of  the  service  will  be  discussed,  its 
philosophy  shown,  and  a  case  history  pre¬ 
sented  outlining  its  use  by  a  blind  person 
in  a  community  agency. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  blind  person's 
)  responsibility  and  his  purpose  in  using  the 
service;  but  it  seems  appropriate  first  to 
examine  the  setting  itself — to  take  a  look 
at  the  community's  responsibility  and  its 
purpose  in  providing  the  service.  The 
agency  is  the  structure  society  uses;  the 
setting  the  means  by  which  the  common 
I  goals  of  the  blind  person  and  the  com- 
.  munity  are  accomplished. 

Comprehension  of  purpose,  always  es¬ 
sential  in  sound  planning,  is  soon  required 
i  as  a  justification  for  being.  As  community 
I  provisions  to  meet  extraordinary  needs  be- 
,  come  more  comprehensive,  components  of 
1  the  complex  become  more  specialized.  Rec- 
I  ognizing  the  need  for  specialization,  the 
community  delegates  responsibility  for 
I  social  welfare  to  various  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  which  it  creates.  It  also  delegates  au¬ 
thority  and  provides  resources  necessary 
to  fulfill  its  mandates. 

‘  Thus,  within  the  limitations  it  imposes, 
the  community  is  entitled  to  require  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  operation  of  its  agencies.  It 
is  an  important  matter  of  mutual  concern 

k  Mr.  Upshaw  is  director  of  social  services 
for  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
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to  ensure  that  the  delegation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  does  not  amount  to 
community  abdication  of  its  right  to  make 
requirements;  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
advantage  that  informed  exercise  of  this 
right  remain  a  community  responsibility 
and  be  treated  as  such. 

The  Community’s  Purpose 

The  time  is  overdue  for  candid  recogni¬ 
tion  that  preservation  and  improvement  of 
social  welfare  is  not  a  philanthropy  but  a 
community  interest;  that  serving  this  in¬ 
terest  is  the  general,  direct  purpose  of  its 
social  welfare  agents.  Dynamic  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  relationship  between  community 
and  agency  depends  upon  clear  recogni¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  this  self-interest  but  of 
its  mutuality:  it  is  shared  by  the  agency  and 
the  individual  served,  for  they  are  part  of 
the  community.  Basic  definition  of  such 
mutual  purpose  may  evaporate  much  use¬ 
less  fretting  over  the  so-called  dichotomy 
of  agency  responsibility — the  alleged  dual¬ 
ity  of  its  obligation  to  community  and 
client.  But  even  if  there  is  no  immediate 
resolution  of  this  dilemma,  at  least  a  work¬ 
ing  solution  must  be  adopted  if  community 
and  agency  are  to  achieve  clarity  as  to 
which  responsibilities  are  delegated,  which 
shared,  and  which  retained.  Nor  can 
this  clarity  be  gained  in  a  fog  of  philan¬ 
thropic  misconception.  Failure  of  under¬ 
standing  in  these  three  areas  fosters  un¬ 
healthy  insularity.  A  vital  part  of  social 
service  is  agency  interpretation — interpre¬ 
tation  of  clients’  needs  to  society,  inter- 
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pretation  of  social  purpose  to  its  benefici¬ 
aries.  The  degree  of  authority,  definition, 
and  meaning  achieved  in  rendering  social 
service  is  measured  by  community  com¬ 
prehension  of  purpose.  Responsibility  for 
achieving  a  purpose  can  be  delegated  to 
the  specialized  agency  best  qualified;  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  planning  method  and  set¬ 
ting  limits  may  be  shared;  responsibility  for 
the  purpose  itself  must  be  retained.  When 
delegation  amounts  to  abdication,  chaos 
results  and  the  agency  becomes  the  com¬ 
munity’s  scapegoat. 

The  agency  dealt  with  here  is  one  whose 
purpose  is  too  often  vaguely  conceived  as, 
“to  serve  the  blind.”  What  does  this  mean? 
There  is  far  too  little  agreement.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  agency’s  purpose,  express  or 
implied,  is  also  to  serve  the  community, 
“serving  the  blind”  might  mean  anything 
from  “relieve  their  financial  dependence 
on  us,”  to  “make  them  as  happy  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  their  plight  makes  us  un¬ 
comfortable.” 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  specialized 
agency  for  the  blind  must  be  clearly  defined 
and  mutually  understood  by  agency  and 
community.  Unless  continued  attention  is 
given  to  this  understanding,  effectiveness 
is  diluted.  The  definition  may  change  with 
experience  and  social  conditions,  but  it 
must  always  be  clear,  or  little  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Each  community  and  each 
agency  must  arrive  at  clear  and  detailed 
understanding  of  purpose,  but  is  there  not 
a  common  denominator?  Surely,  it  is  blind¬ 
ness  itself.  Blindness  is  always  a  problem, 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  community. 
To  the  extent  that  the  problem  is  solved, 
both  are  served.  Because  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  vested  interest,  it  is  insufficient  to  say 
that  the  agency  responsibility  is  to  enable 
individuals  to  make  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness.  This  is  too  vague 
and  does  not  satisfy  the  requirement  that 
the  community’s  interests  must  clearly  be 
served.  Perhaps  any  statement  of  purpose 
must  be  made  from  within  a  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  consisting  of  either  scientifically 
demonstrated  facts  or  recognized  empirical 


assumptions.  Scarcity  of  the  former  dictates 
the  following  example,  which  can  serve  as 
such  even  though  exception  may  be  taken 
to  its  specific  content. 


Pertinent  Empirical  Assumptions 

1)  The  specialized  welfare  agency  is 


created  by  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
community. 

2)  The  purpose  of  the  community’s  agency 
for  blind  persons  is  to  minimize  causes 
and  effects  of  blindness  operating  as  an 
efficiently  functioning  component  of 
the  social  service  complex  whose  man¬ 
date  is  to  preserve  and  improve  com¬ 
munity  welfare. 

3)  Community  welfare  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  individuals. 

4)  The  individual  is  a  whole  person  and 
cannot  be  treated  atomistically. 

5)  Effective  treatment  of  individual  prob¬ 
lems  must  recognize  and  make  use  of 
individual  capacities  and  resources  and 
utilize  all  appropriate  community  re¬ 
sources.  It  must  also  respect  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  preserve  in¬ 
dividual  dignity  and  integrity. 

In  use  of  community  resources  no  per¬ 
sons  should  be  limited  by  blindness, 
per  se. 

7)  Services  for  blind  persons  are  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  they  are  a  specialized  part 
of  the  community’s  total  welfare  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  this  background  of  definition, 
structure,  and  assumption,  the  following  is 
offered  as  an  outline  of  the  appropriate 
function  of  a  community  agency  for  blind 
persons. 


6) 


Functions  and  Service  Goals  of 

the  Community’s  Agency  for  Blind  People 


1 )  To  carry  a  leadership  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  planning  of  services  to  prevent 
blindness;  to  be  responsible  for  effec¬ 
tive  coordination  of  such  services. 

2)  To  plan  services  specifically  to  help 
blind  people  cope  with  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness,  such  as  emotional  re¬ 
action  and  physical  limitations.  These 
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services  may  include  anything  from 
case  work,  group  work  and  psycho¬ 
therapy  to  vigorous  programs  of  public 
education  and  information  to  help  the 
community  to  modify  its  reaction  to 
programs  of  travel  training,  re-orienta¬ 
tion  to  activities  of  daily  living  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community,  aid  in 
new  communication  skills,  low  vision 
clinics  and  many  others. 

3)  To  provide  enabling  and  recreational 
social  experience; 

a.  To  enable  as  many  blind  individ¬ 
uals  as  possible  to  acquire  or  re¬ 
cover  sufficient  self-confidence  to 
gain  or  return  to  their  normal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  living. 

b.  To  provide  maximum  benefits  of  so¬ 
cial  activities  for  those  blind  per¬ 
sons  found  to  be  too  severely  lim¬ 
ited  to  attain  or  regain  integration 
with  the  sighted  community. 

4)  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities 
to  enable  the  maximum  number  of 
blind  persons  to  regain  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  either  in  private  industry, 
sheltered  employment  (for  those  too 
severely  limited  to  compete  but  whose 
level  of  efficiency  can  reach  such  de¬ 
gree  that  it  is  psychologically  and/or 
economically  more  feasible  to  subsi¬ 
dize  employment  for  them  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance),  or  in  agency 
planned  and  managed  employment 
that  is  self-supporting,  such  as  conces- 

^  sion  stand  programs. 

5)  To  provide  complete  information  and 
coordination  services  enabling  blind 
people  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  appropriate  services  available 
through  other  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

^  In  short,  the  function  of  the  agency  is 
to  provide  all  appropriate  special  services 
planned  to  enable  blind  citizens  of  the 
community  to  cope  with  their  problems  at 
the  individual's  optimum  level  of  function¬ 
ing;  to  act  as  liaison  and  consultant  in 
I  coordinating  other  community  services  to 
meet  other  needs  of  its  blind  members 
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whose  problems  have  become  so  severe 
that  professional  assistance  is  necessary  to 
maintain  their  dignity  and  welfare,  and  to 
preserve  their  utmost  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Need  for  More  Intense  Personal 
Adjustment  Service 

In  terms  of  responsibility,  distinction 
will  be  made  later  between  minimizing 
blindness  (“the  brave  front”),  and  mini¬ 
mizing  its  effects  (the  individual’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  with  appropriate  help  from  the 
community’s  special  agency).  However,  at 
this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  present  an 
example  of  a  severely  limiting  effect  of 
blindness. 

Loss  of  Independent  Mobility 

Loss  of  independent  mobility  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  for  a  surprising 
number  of  blind  persons.  To  the  extent  of 
the  individual’s  capacity,  independent  mo¬ 
bility  is  an  essential  part  of  his  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  a  matter  of  his  urgent  interest 
to  gain  his  maximum  in  this  skill.  Like¬ 
wise,  his  achievement  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  community,  which  has  charged  its  spe¬ 
cial  agency  with  responsibility  to  aid  him 
in  his  return  to  normal  living. 

A  recent  study*  of  500  adults,  fifty-four 
years  of  age  or  younger,  and  blind  within 
the  usual  definition,  reports  that  regardless 
of  visual  acuity,  three-fourths  do  not  reach 
a  standard  of  fairly  independent  travel.  On 
the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  appears  that 
this  example  of  a  major  effect  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  inadequately  reduced  by  present 
means. 

In  any  plan  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
blindness,  a  key  service  is  personal  ad¬ 
justment.  It  may  be  the  most  significant, 
for  it  is  essential  in  all  others. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  the  term  “per- 

*  Finestone,  Samuel:  Liikoff,  Irving  F.,  and 
Whiteman,  Martin,  Aspects  of  the  Travel  Ad¬ 
justment  of  Blind  Persons.  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  1960,  p.  7.  (Part  of  the 
larger  study  published  by  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1960.) 
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sonal  adjustment”  is  a  convenient  symbol 
used  to  refer  to  a  process  which  includes 
many  factors.  Also,  when  professional 
service  has  a  part  in  promoting  this  proc¬ 
ess,  the  service  includes  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  disciplines:  social  casework,  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling,  occupational  therapy, 
psychiatry,  clinical  psychology,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  process  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  is  so  complex  that  nation-wide  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  concentrate  the 
experience  in  rehabilitation  centers.  It  is 
this  approach  that  will  be  presented  here. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  presentation 
to  instruct  as  to  how  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  planned  and  conducted;  or 
even  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  an  agency  for  the  blind  members 
of  society  can  discharge  its  responsibility. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service  offers  enough  to  warrant  a  far 
more  thorough  trial  than  it  has  had. 

Such  trial  means:  wider  use  by  blind  in¬ 
dividuals;  more  extensive  planning  and 
more  uniform  provisions  by  special  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  This  second  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  reserved  for  final  discussion. 

Wider  use  of  Rehabilitation 
Center  Service 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1955,  27,()00  of 
the  nation’s  population  became  blind.  Of 
this  number,  974,  or  3Vi  per  cent,  were 
served  by  rehabilitation  centers.*  Six  years 
later,  the  percentage  remains  fantastically 
small  even  if  the  extreme  assumption  is 
made  that  it  has  doubled. 

Is  it  the  cost  of  the  service  that  inhibits 
expansion?  Certainly,  wider  use  of  it  by 
blind  individuals,  very  few  of  whom  can 
pay  the  cost,  must  mean  either  more  con¬ 
sistent  use  by  sponsoring  agencies,  or  in¬ 
creased  direct  financial  support  by  the 
community,  or  both. 

While  it  is  assumed  that  rehabilitation 


*  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Bbnd  Persons. 
Report  of  Seminar  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
February  1956.  p.  S. 


of  dependent  citizens  is  the  dividend  paid 
on  society’s  investment,  demonstrated  va¬ 
lidity  of  this  assumption  does  not  always 
ensure  availability  of  the  necessary  invest¬ 
ment.  The  investment  required  to  provide 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  is  never  small, 
but  the  question  is  not  whether  the  com¬ 
munity  can  afford  the  investment.  In  fact, 
there  are  three  questions  more  pertinent: 

1)  Can  the  community  afford  the  cost 
of  not  making  the  investment? 

2)  Does  the  community  get  a  fair  le- 
turn  on  its  investment? 

3)  Is  there  a  smaller  investment  that 

will  pay  the  same  dividend?  i 

An  exhaustive  answer  to  these  questions 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  community’s  return 
on  its  investment  is  the  contributing  rather 
than  the  consuming  individual,  the  active 
person  rather  than  the  inert,  the  participat¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  isolated. 

With  respect  to  the  third  question — Is 
there  a  smaller  investment  that  will  pay 
the  same  dividend? — it  is  suggested  that 
the  specializations  involved  be  considered. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  neces¬ 
sary  services  could  be  provided  by  any 
means  more  economically  efficient  than  the 
rehabilitation  center  plan.  Individuals  at¬ 
tend  competent  and  well-equipped  centers 
for  education  and  training;  it  is  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive  and  otherwise  impractica¬ 
ble  to  take  the  equipment  and  many  com¬ 
petences  to  the  individual. 

Rehabilitation:  Scope  and  Purpose 

Rehabilitation  has  a  definite,  basic 
meaning.  Borrowed  from  the  French,  it 
freely  translates  as  “the  process  of  re-cloth¬ 
ing.”  Process  is  a  good  word.  It  connotes 
working  through  problems  within  a  period 
of  time.  But  re-clothing  leaves  something 
to  be  desired — it  is  too  superficial.  It  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  involves 
self-examination  which  can  be  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  professional  guidance.  Often 
the  process  is  more  like  undressing,  fw 
the  onset  of  blindness  is  accompanied  by 
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such  plethora  of  protective  covering  that 
the  individual  can  scarcely  move. 

I  Rehabilitation  center  service  is  planned 
to  include  professional,  multi-discipline 
help  to  the  individual,  within  a  controlled 
relationship  and  span  of  time,  to  enable 
him  to  define  his  needs  and  values,  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  marshal  his  resources,  within 
1  and  without,  so  that  he  can  make  his  own 
valid  choices  to  come  to  terms  with  him¬ 
self  and  with  the  realities  of  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

Meaningful  Program 

This  is  an  academic  definition,  but  trans- 
'  lating  it  into  a  program  meaningful  to  the 
individual  in  terms  of  his  unique  needs,  is 
the  center's  constant  purpose.  While  the 
onset  of  blindness  is  overwhelming  and 
confusing,  its  intimate,  personal  meaning 
is  never  precisely  the  same  for  two  peo- 
I  pie.  It  is  stair s  delicate,  difficult  work  to 
help  the  individual  understand,  then  cope 
with  his  blindness;  but  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  program  as  a  whole,  resort  must  be 
made  to  some  generalization. 

Blindness  creates  a  complex  of  problems 
in  two  areas,  physical  and  emotional. 
Physical  limitations  are  difficult,  but  usu- 
ally  more  accessible.  Far  more  severe  is 
the  problem  of  emotional  reaction  to 
blindness,  the  individual’s  own  attitude, 
and  the  attitude  of  others.  Rehabilitation 
aids  him  in  the  process  of  finding  his  own 
characteristic  but  more  effective  way  of 
coping  with  these  problems, 
f  Another  function  of  the  center  is  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  a  valuable  aid  to  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  counselor  in  his  on¬ 
going  work  with  some  of  the  people  who 
have  used  the  service. 

,  Meeting  the  Impact  of  Blindness 

A  primary  purpose  in  the  adjustment 
program  is  to  help  the  blind  individual 
understand  his  feelings  about  losing  his 
sight.  Initially,  grief  is  the  essence  of  his 
feeling,  for  it  is  natural  to  mourn  the  loss 
(Of  anything  valued.  Few  things,  if  any, 
arc  felt  to  be  a  more  vital  part  of  living 


than  sight,  and  blindness  is  often  compared 
to  death.  Grieving  is  deep,  terrible,  and 
natural.  But  life  nearly  always  goes  on. 
Discovering  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
live,  but  that  life  can  continue  as  a  source 
of  characteristic  satisfaction  is  the  process 
of  adjustment. 

Language,  a  major  vehicle  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  understanding,  is  rich  with  vis¬ 
ual  images  and  impressions.  Vision  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  concept  of  living,  no 
wonder  its  loss  is  equated  with  death.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  many  newly  blinded 
people  to  conceive  of  life  without  sight. 
Yet,  there  are  in  common  use  many  words 
and  phrases  which  seem  to  denote  vision 
but  which  actually  involve  other  senses — 
smelling,  hearing,  tasting,  feeling,  or  gen¬ 
eral  comprehension. 

It  takes  time  to  make  these  distinctions 
meaningful  through  experience,  time,  and 
help  in  the  use  of  the  experience.  Use  of 
carefully  planned  experience  aids  blind 
people  in  the  process  of  understanding  that 
they  are  the  same  people  they  have  always 
been;  that  their  basic  values  and  their 
feelings  about  themselves  and  others  around 
them  remain  essentially  unchanged.  It 
comes  like  the  dawn,  this  comprehension 
that  values  are  related  to  individual  ex¬ 
perience  and  its  meaning;  to  relationships 
with  others;  to  basic  needs  and  their  satis¬ 
faction. 

Now,  the  multitude  of  great  and  minute 
activities  which  comprise  the  individual's 
daily  living  pattern  become  a  challenge; 
their  mastery,  one  by  one.  marks  his  prog¬ 
ress  back  to  self-respect. 

In  the  rehabilitation  center  service  it  is 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  while  it  is 
useless  to  tell  a  newly  blinded  person  that 
sight  is  not  indispensable  and  he  can  live 
without  it.  this  is  nevertheless  a  discovery 
he  can  make  for  himself,  and  he  can  use 
professional  help  to  make  it  more  quickly. 
His  satisfactions  are  still  accessible,  and 
the  fabric  of  his  life  is  the  same — his  likes 
and  dislikes;  his  loves  and  hates,  and  all  of 
his  characteristics, 

A  vital  part  of  rehabilitation,  then,  is  the 
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process  of  re-discovering  the  person  and 
his  potentials.  Essentially,  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  the  same  use  of  himself  as 
he  did  prior  to  his  blindness.  Some  of  this 
use  involves  learning  to  overcome  physical 
limitations  of  blindness. 

The  Beginning  of  Adjustment 
— A  Turning  Point 

Physical  limitations  are  frequently  over¬ 
whelming  for  the  recently  blinded  person. 
Think  of  the  complex  of  actions  which 
make  up  daily  living,  and  of  the  life-long 
attitude  that  their  performance  depends 
upon  sight.  How  does  the  human  being  in 
trouble  cope  with  such  seemingly  insoluble 
problems?  Remember  that  this  method 
must  somehow  preserve  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Perhaps  he  sits  in  his  chair  and  ver¬ 
balizes  truly  characteristic  feelings  of  in¬ 
dependence,  but  independence  which  he 
believes  is  forever  lost.  Brave  words  and 
brave  smiles  will  ward  off  the  need  to  do 
anything  for  himself;  words  expressing  in¬ 
dependence  and  determination  will  substi¬ 
tute  for  action. 

Family  and  friends  find  the  brave  front 
an  appealing  role,  but  it  usually  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  run  of  popularity.  Behind  it  lies  ex¬ 
pectation  that  total  care  will  be  provided. 
Then  it  is  incorrectly  said  that  he  has  not 
“adjusted”;  that  he  “will  not  accept  his 
blindness.” 

The  situation  described  is  his  present 
adjustment,  and  not  an  unpromising  one. 
As  for  accepting  blindness,  he  may  never 
do  that,  but  he  can  accept  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  deal  with  its  limitations. 

These  limitations  at  first  seem  total,  but 
most  individuals  are  capable  of  learning  to 
sufficiently  differentiate,  comprehend,  and 
overcome  that  characteristic  to  regain  es¬ 
tablished  patterns  of  living. 

Successful  Experiences 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  process,  and  more 
often  than  not,  professional  help  is  needed. 
In  the  rehabilitation  center  service,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  program  is  planned  specifically  to 


provide  successful  experiences.  Objectively, 
minor  success  can  be  the  point  of  tumin; 
toward  more  positive  adjustment.  The  sub¬ 
jective  value  of  independent  telephoK 
dialing,  coin  identification,  bed-making,  or 
personal  grooming  can  scarcely  be  overes¬ 
timated.  In  this  area  of  adjustment,  then, 
primary  emphasis  is  on  successful  experi¬ 
ences  rather  than  training.  Keeping  house 
is  normally  a  woman’s  responsibility.  Dis- 
charging  it  independently  can  be  a  deep 
satisfaction,  enjoyment  of  which  may  not 
be  fully  appreciated  until  it  has  been  be¬ 
lieved  for  a  while  by  the  newly  blinded 
housewife  that  her  role  must  be  surren¬ 
dered,  that  her  independence  is  lost.  Per¬ 
haps  she  is  an  excellent  cook;  what  she 
needs  is  not  training,  but  opportunity  to 
experience  her  continued  competence;  to 
know  that  blindness  does  not  obliterate 
skill. 

The  turning  point  for  Helen  Keller  was 
comprehension  of  the  word  water,  spelled 
into  her  hand,  opening  the  whole  exciting 
world  of  communication.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  that  big  a  thing,  though,  to  carry  the 
same  dramatic  impact  of  meaning  for  the 
individual.  His  turning  point  is  usually 
something  he  comes  to  slowly — painfully 
— over  a  period  of  time.  The  turning  can 
occur  in  moments — like  life,  or  birth— 
and  like  them,  is  the  culmination  of  a 
process. 

Time  is  one  factor,  but  not  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself.  Its  span  must  include  the 
right  kind  of  experience  and  growing  will¬ 
ingness  to  feel  it,  to  grasp  its  meaning. 

A  carefully  controlled  and  individually 
planned  span  of  time  in  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service  can  see  the  turning,  but  some¬ 
thing  has  always  gone  before,  something 
that  brings  the  person  to  crisis,  and  the 
turning  point  is  his  reaction. 
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Return  to  Normal  Living 

The  following  is  a  disguised,  but  factual 
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account  of  how  one  person  used  special* 
agency  services  to  make  his  turning  and 
eventually  to  regain  his  responsible  family 
role: 
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Fred  Blanket!,  a  thirty-eight-year-old  in¬ 
dustrial  electrician  referred  by  his  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  was  first  seen  by  an  agency 
worker  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was  re¬ 
cuperating  from  physical  injury.  He  had 
just  learned  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  would  be  totally  blind. 

He  wore  courage  like  a  suit  of  armor, 
within  which  he  was  numb  and  inert.  A 
month  before,  secure  in  substantial  em¬ 
ployment,  living  in  a  seven-room  home 
with  his  wife  and  two  teen-age  children, 
he  had  no  major  problems.  Now  he  could 
not  tell  where  his  next  mortgage  payment 
would  be  found.  He  feebly  protested  hasty 
planning  by  emotionally  overwhelmed 
family  members,  but  really  felt  that  he  had 
no  choice.  His  younger  brother  and  wife 
would  move  into  the  home  with  him  to 
help  by  sharing  expenses,  “until  I’m  back 
on  my  feet,”  he  was  quick  to  explain. 

At  first,  Fred  refused  all  services,  giving 
bland  assurance  that  he  did  not  need  such 
help.  There  was  a  quality  of  magic  think¬ 
ing  in  his  insistence  that  he  did  not  need 
a  cane  for  travel  because  he  could  “handle 
that  little  problem.” 

Loss  of  Role 

After  two  months  at  home,  stilt  refus¬ 
ing  service,  he  had  made  no  progress,  was 
protestingly  helped  to  move  about  the 
house,  to  handle  his  food,  his  personal 
grooming,  etc.  This  man,  until  now  the 
proud,  vigorous  head  of  his  family,  was 
reduced  to  a  role  of  terrified  dependence. 
f  He  dared  not  move  without  help  lest  he 
iglly!  expose  himself  as  a  “blind  man.”  The 
family  was  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to 
conceal  guilty  impatience  with  his  help¬ 
lessness  and  his  consuming  need  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  courageous  attitude. 

The  social  worker’s  helpful  interpreta¬ 
tion  finally  enabled  the  family  and  Fred 
to  plan  for  him  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
agency’s  summer  camp.  His  rationalization 
was  that  he  could  help  the  blind  people. 
It  was  a  severe  jolt  to  discover  how  much 
help  they  could  give  him  and  how  little 
they  would  tolerate  his  pretenses.  The  ex- 
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perience  was  grim,  but  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  it  he  got  the  feeling  that  he  could 
and  must  begin  to  move  on  his  own.  With 
further  help  from  the  social  worker,  he 
now  accepted  referral  to  state  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  for  the  blind,  and  was  en¬ 
rolled  by  that  agency  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  service.  Fred  fought  his  way  through 
four  weeks  of  the  center’s  intensive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  finished  with  his  courage  fairly 
well  internalized,  his  directions  beginning 
to  come  clear. 

Fred  Regains  Responsibility 

During  a  period  of  further  training  in 
the  sp)ecial  agency’s  industrial  division, 
Fred  improved  his  independent  travel  skills 
and  discovered  with  surprised  joy  that  his 
vocational  skills  were  not  lost.  Learning 
braille  and  typewriting  was  slow  for  him, 
but  his  motivation  was  now  irresistible. 

A  year  after  his  accident,  with  the  help 
of  state  services,  Fred  opened  his  own 
electrical  home  appliance  shop  and  repair 
service.  At  first,  his  wife  helped  with  ac¬ 
counts  and  billing,  but  as  his  braille  and 
typing  slowly  improved,  he  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  the  special  agency’s  communi¬ 
cation  instructor,  to  work  out  methods  of 
his  own  to  handle  this  part  of  his  business. 

Fred  returned  to  his  church  and  his 
place  in  its  choir.  His  enjoyment  of  de¬ 
tective  and  science  fiction  was  resumed 
through  use  of  talking  book  service. 

Having  regained  his  place  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  community,  Fred  Blanken  summed 
it  up  in  one  short  sentence:  “I  feel  in 
charge  again.” 

The  Special  Agency’s 
Responsibility  for  Planning 

If  rehabilitation  is  a  compound,  perhaps 
the  special  agency  is  a  catalyst.  During 
Fred  Blanken’s  progress  back  to  his  nor¬ 
mal,  characteristic  living,  the  special  agency 
provided  services  not  elsewhere  available 
in  the  community:  travel  training,  com¬ 
munication  instruction,  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service,  a  specially  planned  way  of  life 
at  summer  camp,  etc.  In  addition,  the  case 
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worker  called  upon  and  coordinated  other 
appropriate  community  resources:  state 
vocational  rehabilitation,  Family  Service 
Association,  a  vocational  guidance  clinic, 
Fred’s  church,  etc. 

When  such  an  agency  is  seen  function¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  its  community,  making 
good  use  of  available  resources,  its  smooth 
operation  appears  far  simpler  than  it  is. 
Since  community  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  necessary,  the  special  agency 
itself  must  be  clear  about  its  role  and  pur¬ 
pose  and  must  comprehend  those  of  other 
agencies.* 

Comprehensive  personal  adjustment,  as 
a  part  of  the  complex,  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  Such  service  represents  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  community’s  money;  it 
must  be  efficient  and  effective  if  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  continue  realization  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  dividend,  not  only  in  human  val¬ 
ues  but  actually  in  dollars  saved  and 
earned. 

It  seems  improbable  that  society  has 
dragged  its  feet  in  providing  adequate  re¬ 
habilitation  center  service.  Perhaps  special 
agencies,  themselves,  have  failed  in  com¬ 
prehension  and  interpretation.  Society  will 
not  buy  an  unknown  product,  will  not  in¬ 
vest  in  stock  when  unaware  of  its  avail¬ 
ability. 

Strongly  indicated  is  better  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  sponsoring  agencies  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where,  how  and  by  whom  this 
interpretation  will  be  made  is  a  large  topic 
in  itself.  In  general,  personnel  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  agencies  should  be  best  qualified  to 
interpret  clientele  needs  and  how  they 
may  best  be  met.  Interpretation  would 
be  to  personnel  of  other  agencies  and  to 
the  community’s  designated  representa¬ 
tives,  its  trustees.  At  least  this  is  a  begin¬ 
ning — a  beginning  from  within. 

But  wherever  and  whenever  the  begin- 

♦  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  developed  an  excellent  inventory  of  an¬ 
nual  reporting  on  rehabilitation  centers  for 
blind  persons.  When  properly  used,  this  tool 
affords  good  basis  for  external  evaluation  of 
the  service.  Of  course,  its  proper  use  presup¬ 
poses  adequate  internal  evaluation. 


ning,  the  first  step  of  all,  for  the  special 
agency,  is  self-examination  to  achieve  clar¬ 
ity  as  to  purpose  and  function  of  its  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  following  is  a  guide  for  assistarxe 
in  planning  staff  orientation,  training  and 
internal  examination  of  service.  It  is 
general  terms  so  that  it  can  be  used  within 
the  individual  agency’s  local  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence,  and  adapted  to  meet  changes.  The 
frame  of  reference  is  the  place  the  agency 
occupies  and  its  special  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  service  complex;  the  agency’s  own 
appropriate  structure  to  make  maximum 
use  of  its  own  resources  in  contributing  its 
specialization  to  the  community  complex. 


A  GUIDE 


Self-examination: 
the  Internal  Evaluation 
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1.  Does  rehabilitation  center  service  con¬ 
stitute  an  effective  sphere  of  influence? 
If  so,  what  basic  point  of  view  does  it 
express? 

2.  What  is  personnel’s  generic  concept  of 
blindness: 

a.  As  a  physical  limitation? 

b.  As  a  functional  limitation? 

3.  How  is  this  generic  concept  individual¬ 
ized  in  practice? 

4.  How  do  involved  disciplines  work  to¬ 
gether  to  represent  defined  attitudes 
about  blindness? 

5.  How  are  these  attitudes  individualized 
in  practice? 

How  clear  is  personnel’s  definition  ol 
the  concept  of  service?  How  is  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  practice? 

How  clear  is  personnel’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  center’s  defined  function: 

a.  As  differentiated  from  that  of  other 
community  agencies? 

b.  As  a  responsible  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  total  complex  of  resources 
to  meet  extraordinary  needs? 

What  is  personnel’s  generic  point  of 
view  concerning  clients’  responsibility? 
How  is  this  generic  point  of  view  in¬ 
dividualized  in  practice? 
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INTERVIEWING: 

some  techniques 


Vocational  counseling  has  as  its  goal 
helping  the  individual  to  find  the  vocation 
which  will  provide  him  with  personal  grati¬ 
fication  and  the  maximum  use  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  capacities.  It  has  developed  its 
own  systematic  knowledge  and  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  skills  through  which  its  knowledge  is 
applied.  Certain  tools,  particularly  the  in¬ 
terview,  observation,  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  are  employed  in  the  counseling 
)  process.  The  effectiveness  of  these  tools  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  skills  of  the 
counselor.  I  shall  center  my  discussion 
upon  the  interview — the  basic  tool  in  the 
counseling  process — and  the  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge  the  counselor  must  bring  with  him 
to  the  interview. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  an  interview  are 
the  setting  and  climate  within  which  it  is 
conducted.  The  setting  is  the  physical  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  interview,  and  includes  a 
degree  of  privacy,  comfort,  and  confidence 
conducive  to  the  beginning  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  a  client  and  his  counselor;  the 
climate  is  determined  by  the  client’s  expecta- 
I  <rf  ?  tions,  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  the 
ex-j  interviewer  brings  with  him,  and  the  extent 
of  his  freedom  in  using  these  tools.  The 
client  comes  to  the  agency;  the  counselor 
who  interviews  him  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  agency.  In  that  capacity,  he 
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Miss  Watson  is  an  instructor  of  social  and 
environmental  studies  in  the  department  of 
preventive  medicine,  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  She 
is  also  case  supervisor  of  the  University  Clinic 
in  St.  Louis. 

This  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  speech  she 
delivered  at  the  1959  Institute  for  Vocational 
'Rehabilitation  Counselors  with  the  Blind  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 


must  accept  the  framework  of  the  agency 
within  which  he  works  while  maintaining 
his  integrity  in  helping  the  client  who 
seeks  his  aid.  Of  primary  importance  here 
is  the  counselor's  appreciation  of  his  own 
real  feeling  towards  his  client — his  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness  in  general  and  to¬ 
ward  blind  individuals  in  particular.  He 
must  be  honest  with  himself  in  appraising 
these  feelings  which  may  include  pity,  an¬ 
ger,  frustration,  guilt,  hostility,  warmth, 
over-identification,  over-protection,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  recognize  these  feelings 
in  his  client  and  deal  with  them  in  proper 
perspective. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  papier,  I  am 
limiting  myself  to  a  discussion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  in¬ 
terviewing  skills  that  appear  essential  to 
the  initial  evaluation  or  study  interview  in 
which  the  counselor  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  client’s  potential  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Knowledge 

The  counselor  sees  blindness  as  a  severe 
emotional  experience,  as  well  as  a  handi¬ 
capping  condition.  He  should  recognize,  as 
he  works  with  individuals,  that  there  will 
be  certain  differences  as  well  as  certain 
similarities  among  those  individuals  who 
have  been  blind  from  birth,  those  who  have 
suffered  sudden  or  traumatic  loss  of  vi¬ 
sion,  and  those  who  have  low  or  failing 
vision.  He  must  be  constantly  conscious  of 
these  elements  and  relate  them  specifically 
to  the  individual  problems  of  any  given 
client  with  whom  he  may  be  working. 
The  counselor  must  also  recognize  that 
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many  of  the  client’s  characteristics  are 
related  to  his  personality,  past  experience, 
and  environment;  that  each  blind  client 
will  view  his  handicap  against  a  panorama 
of  cultural  attitudes  towards  blindness,  and 
in  the  light  of  his  own  feelings  about  the 
reactions  of  others  toward  him.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  counselor  must  keep  in 
mind  that  although  all  blind  clients  will 
have  some  characteristic  reactions  to  given 
situations,  each  will  basically  react  to  his 
handicap  in  the  light  of  his  own  character 
and  according  to  patterns  established  in 
previous  life  crises. 

The  counselor  brings  to  the  interview 
the  knowledge  about  adjustment,  both 
physical  and  emotional,  which  is  inherent 
in  every  disability.  This  adjustment  is  all 
too  frequently  slow,  difficult,  and  painful. 
Although  adjustment  to  visual  loss  is,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  the  adjustment 
necessary  in  any  other  loss  of  bodily  func¬ 
tion,  it  has  in  addition  its  own  special  dif¬ 
ferences.  Adjustment  for  those  who  are 
born  blind,  for  example,  and  for  those  who 
suffer  gradual  loss  of  sight  will  be  different 
in  many  respects.  In  the  latter  case,  time 
tends  to  soften  the  blow  even  though  false 
hopes  of  regaining  sight  may  have  been 
maintained.  In  the  former,  day-to-day  liv¬ 
ing  with  blindness  has  doubtlessly,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  forced  the  individual  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  emotional  and  practical  adjustments 
which  he  can  tolerate. 

The  adjustment  problems  of  those  who 
have  had  sudden  or  traumatic  loss  of  vision 
are  more  dramatic  and  seem  to  highlight 
all  the  stages  of  adjustment  through  which 
a  blind  person  must  go.  These  are,  fre¬ 
quently:  denial,  grief,  guilt,  anger,  and 
projection;  “testing-out”,  and  change  in 
self-image,  in  that  order. 

Denial  and  Grief 

The  first  phase,  denial  of  loss  of  vision, 
is  frequently  a  period  when  the  client  clings 
to  his  hope  for  a  magic  cure.  This  common 
reaction  tends  to  create  a  wall  which  keeps 
the  client  from  facing  reality  and  moving 
ahead.  It  may  emanate  from  his  own  in¬ 


ability  to  face  his  problems,  his  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  inability  to  do  away  with  his 
hopes,  or  familial  over-protection. 

The  counselor’s  primary  aim  at  this 
point  is  to  make  the  client  realize  the 
necessity  for  facing  the  reality  of  his 
handicap.  Without  this  realization  further 
progress  in  the  direction  of  adjustment  b 
stymied.  I  stress  this  lest  the  counselor,  in 
his  concern  for  the  hurt  people  feel,  ig¬ 
nore  the  reason  for  his  client’s  elusiveness. 

When  the  client  begins  to  face  reality, 
a  period  of  grief  may  set  in.  The  client 
will  mourn  his  loss,  but  he  will  do  so  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  patterns  he  has  established 
at  previous  difficult  points  in  his  life.  Hb 
pattern  may  be  to  hide  his  grief  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  appear  cheerful  at  any  cost;  « 
he  may  be  sad,  cry  easily,  or  show  physical 
symptoms  unrelated  to  his  eyes.  Such 
symptoms,  in  fact,  so  frequently  occur  that 
they  may  be  considered  normal  at  the  time 
of  acute  grief  over  loss  of  vision,  and  are 
curiously  similar  to  the  symptomology 
seen  in  a  person  grieving  over  the  death 
of  a  loved  one. 

The  person  who  has  lost  his  sight,  like 
the  person  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
will  grieve  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  himself. 
He  grieves  because  he  is  different  now;  be¬ 
cause  he  has  lost  his  image  of  his  bodily 
self.  At  such  times,  he  is  likely  to  state, 
“I  am  not  myself  anymore”;  “reality  seems 
unreal  to  me”;  or  he  may  characterize  him¬ 
self  as  “feeling  like  only  part  of  myself.” 
Tiredness,  apathy,  loss  of  appetite,  rest¬ 
lessness,  or  recurrent  dreams  in  which  he 
can  see  again  and  from  which  he  awakens 
frightened  and  crying  are  frequently  noted. 
Clients  have  also  reported  feelings  of  tight¬ 
ness  or  a  lump  in  the  throat;  the  wish  to 
cry  and  an  inability  to  do  so,  and  accom¬ 
panying  burning  or  itching  in  the  eyes.  At 
this  stage,  also,  things  which  previously 
seemed  important,  such  as  decisions  about 
business  affairs,  personal  grooming,  etc., 
may  be  neglected.  Often,  the  individual  ru¬ 
minates  on  such  questions  as  “Why  did 
this  happen  to  me?”  or  “What  did  I  do  to 
deserve  this?” 
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Now  the  individual  may  pass  into  a 
more  active  stage  of  development.  Un¬ 
happy  as  he  is  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  be 
a  step  forward  if  he  begins  moving  away 
from  his  withdrawn,  apathetic,  symptom- 
ridden  self.  The  activity  generally  takes  the 
form  of  a  guilt,  anger,  fear,  and  projec¬ 
tion. 

Guilt,  Anger,  Projection  and  “Testing-Out” 

In  this  painful  effort  to  rationalize  his 
own  behavior  and  come  to  terms  with  him¬ 
self,  the  patient  may  resort  to  attacking 
those  around  him.  Unable  as  he  is  at  this 
point  to  accept  personal  responsibility,  he 
allows  no  person  in  his  environment  to  re¬ 
main  free  of  his  rancor.  His  physician  may 
become  “incompetent,”  his  fees  “out¬ 
rageous;”  his  family  and  friends  suffer  all 
kinds  of  accusations.  The  newly  blind  per¬ 
son  who  can  actively  talk  about  his  pent- 
up  feelings,  sadness,  anger,  or  guilt  is  in 
this  way  relieved  from  tension  and  enabled 
to  move  ahead. 

Having  come  to  grips  with  his  anger, 
guilt  and  frustration,  the  individual  is 
ready  to  begin  testing  the  climate  around 
him.  He  is  watchful,  sensitive,  to  the  re¬ 
actions  of  those  around  him,  and  so  in¬ 
tensely  involved  with  his  own  feelings  that 
he  frequently  misinterprets  the  reactions  of 
those  around  him.  He  develops  his  own 
techniques  for  “testing-out”  these  reactions 
and  compares  them  to  reactions  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  past  experience,  often  neglect- 
;  ing  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  acting  dif¬ 
ferently  and  that  the  present  response  is 
appropriate  to  his  present  action. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  man  who, 
after  an  unsuccessful  operation  for  de¬ 
tached  retina  in  his  remaining  eye,  made  a 
pass  at  one  of  the  nurses.  He  was  some¬ 
what  crude  about  this,  and  she  rebuffed 
him  severely,  thus  dealing  his  feelings  of 
masculinity  a  sharp  blow.  Later,  he  said 
he  was  just  testing  to  see  if  any  girl  could 
ever  find  him  attractive  again.  He  was 
shocked  when  the  hospital  social  worker 
►  asked  if  he  usually  made  passes  at  nurses, 
and  answered  that  he  had  been  shocked  at 
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himself  even  while  doing  it.  The  social 
worker  then  pointed  out  that  his  behavior 
was  inappropriate  and  that  the  nurse  had 
complimented  him  by  realizing  this  and  re¬ 
acting  in  an  appropriate  way. 

This  trial  and  error  period,  in  which  the 
person  is  trying  to  find  out  what  he  is  like 
as  a  blind  person,  how  and  if  he  will  be 
accepted  by  others;  how  he  can  accept 
himself,  is  indeed  difficult.  At  its  close,  he 
is  ready  to  start  adjusting  his  self-image  to 
incorporate  the  fact  of  his  blindness. 

The  Final  Stage 

As  he  begins  to  do  this,  he  moves  closer 
toward  his  rehabilitation  goal.  He  may  be¬ 
gin  by  carrying  a  white  cane.  He  tests  re¬ 
actions,  his  own  and  those  of  others.  He 
begins  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  his 
achievements  and,  as  his  gratification  in¬ 
creases  so  does  his  ability  to  brave  new 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  client  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  his  new  self-image  has  begun  to  be 
motivated  toward  his  new  way  of  life.  He 
can  move  or  stand  still,  depending  upon  the 
personality  make-up  he  brought  with  him 
to  this  stage  of  life  from  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  attempt  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  counselor’s 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  his  agency; 
of  his  coming  to  terms  with  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  about  his  role  as  its  agent,  his  role 
vis-a-vis  the  client  group,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  basic  knowledge  about  human 
behavior  with  special  attention  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  blindness. 

The  client  now  becomes  the  changing 
factor  in  the  situation,  as  the  counselor  is 
in  sufficient  control  of  himself  and  his 
skills  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  use  of 
his  primary  tool — the  interview. 

Approaches  to  the  Interview 

Since  the  interview  is  the  counselor’s 
most  important  tool,  he  is  anxious  to 
become  proficient  in  its  use.  Skillful  inter¬ 
viewing  is  an  art;  its  techniques  are  per¬ 
fected  through  study,  practice,  and  record¬ 
ing  for  critical  evaluation  of  one’s  work. 
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The  counselor  must  learn  to  listen,  di¬ 
rect,  and  plan.  He  must  be  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  the  client’s  story;  he 
must  be  able  to  guide  it  into  channels  which 
will  yield  valuable  evaluative  data;  he 
must  use  the  information  gained  to  plan 
future  interviews  or  referrals  to  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

Often,  even  before  the  client  is  seen,  the 
counselor  begins  to  collect  data  which  he 
uses  for  thoughtful  speculation  and  tenta¬ 
tive  planning.  Referral  information,  family 
background,  medical  and  eye  reports,  are 
all  funds  of  knowledge  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  initial  inter¬ 
view. 

Once  face-to-face  with  the  client,  he 
may  begin  in  one  of  several  ways.  Perhaps 
he  will  want  to  investigate  the  client’s 
thoughts  about  his  referral;  his  idea  of 
what  he  may  gain  from  the  agency;  or  he 
may  decide  to  begin  by  investigating  the 
client’s  depression. 

If  this  is  his  decision  he  may  lead  the 
client  into  a  discussion  of  his  intimate 
feelings,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  may  be  investigated.  If  the  client 
speaks  of  a  marked  weight  loss,  an  in¬ 
ability  to  sleep,  excess  nervousness,  or 
hints  of  thoughts  of  suicide,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  him  for  psychiatric  help. 
But  possibly,  exploration  may  reveal  that 
he  is  only  going  through  the  normal  grief 
stage  and  can  be  brought  to  terms  with 
himself  by  further  consultation  with  the 
counselor. 

In  his  early  contact  with  the  client,  the 
counselor  should  try  to  discover  the  client’s 
expectations — what  has  motivated  him  to 
seek  agency  help  at  this  time;  what  is  his 
attitude  toward  his  blindness;  where  he 
stands  in  his  acceptance  of  himself  as  a 
blind  person;  how  he  gets  along  with  his 
family'  his  employer;  has  his  relationship 
with  them  and  other  important  people  in 
his  life  changed  since  the  advent  of  blind¬ 
ness?  He  should  also  investigate  the  client’s 
work  history,  hobbies  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  outlets,  as  well  as  his  capacities  and 
talents. 


Before  beginning  to  speak,  the  counselor 
sets  the  stage  for  the  interview.  He  aims 
at  getting  as  much  privacy,  comfort,  and 
confidence  as  possible.  He  provides  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  an  ash  tray,  a  box  of  tis¬ 
sues,  and  any  other  little  thing  which  may 
help  make  the  client  more  relaxed. 

Some  counselors  have  found  that  it  helps  j 
to  shake  hands  with  a  blind  person,  othen 
have  found  it  good  to  open  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  remark  such  as,  “I  think  it  only 
natural  that  you  should  wonder  what  I 
look  like,  so  I  will  tell  you.  .  .  .”  These 
little  touches  help  give  the  client  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  meaning  and  human  warmth  he 
may  be  seeking.  They  help  to  bring  him  in 
contact  with  immediate  reality  and  make 
him  confident  and  at  ease  in  talking. 

As  they  talk,  the  counselor  listens,  di¬ 
rects,  and  plans.  He  carefully  avoids  put¬ 
ting  words  into  the  client’s  mouth,  never 
suggests  thoughts,  though  he  may  feel  that 
he  has  the  one  for  which  the  client  is  grop¬ 
ing,  and  always  avoids  the  direct  yes-no 
question.  Instead  he  picks  cues  from  what 
the  client  has  said,  saying:  “Will  you  tell 
me  a  little  more  about  that?’’  or  “I  think 
it  would  help  me  to  understand  if  you  told 
me  a  little  of  your  life  before  you  were 
blind,’’  or  “Could  you  tell  me  a  little  of 
your  feelings  when  you  first  realized  you 
were  losing  your  sight?’’  But  he  rarely  says 
“I  understand,’’  for  it  is  usually  more  hon¬ 
est  to  say  “I  don’t  quite  understand  yet, 
could  you  tell  me  some  more  about  that?” 

Other  Practices  in  Interviewing 
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The  interviewer  develops  a  third  ear,  one 
which  constantly  asks,  “why?”  “when?” 
“where?”  or  “how?” 

When,  for  example,  Mr.  M.  was  told 
that  one  eye  should  be  enucleated  im¬ 
mediately,  and  that  delay  in  doing  so  ■ 
might  damage  the  vision  in  the  other  eye, 
he  was  indecisive  and  asked,  “How  long 
will  I  have  to  wear  the  black  patch?”  the 
counselor  immediately  wondered  why  he 'I 
should  be  concerned  with  this.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mr.  M.  had  to  have  the  patch  ( 
off  before  Christmas  because  he  had  prom- 1 
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ised  his  son  that  he  would  take  the  part  of 
Joseph  in  the  school  play.  Why  was  this 
so  important?  Mr.  M.  answered  that  he 
had  been  separated  from  his  family  for  an 
alchoholism  cure  and  was  now  making  a 
comeback.  He  was  going  to  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  his  son.  He  would  not  ever  let  him 
down  again  by  breaking  promises  as  he  had 
in  the  past,  and  he  could  not  see  how  he 
could  play  Joseph  with  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye.  Needless  to  say,  once  this  was 
understood,  it  could  be  worked  out  later. 

Certain  techniques  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  investigating  the  dictates  of  this 
third  ear.  If  for  example,  a  client  says  his 
wife  is  complaining  because  the  interview¬ 
ing  process  is  too  long  and  drawn  out,  the 
counselor  may  repeat.  “Complaining?”  and 
the  client  goes  on  to  explain.  In  another 
case  the  counselor  may  repeat  the  phrase, 


“long  and  drawn  out?"  and  the  client  may 
say  “I’ve  always  been  afraid  to  try  any¬ 
thing  new,”  This  technique  sometimes 
works  well  when  the  counselor  wishes  the 
client  to  continue  along  certain  lines. 

1  must  not  close  without  mentioning  the 
one  little  word  that  I  consider  invaluable  to 
the  interviewer.  The  word  is  why.  It  can 
be  used  in  many  ways  with  varied  in¬ 
flections  and  will  have  many  meanings.  It 
can  be  used  to  push  a  client  ahead  or  to 
make  him  stop  and  think.  If  you  do  not 
use  it,  why  do  you  not? 

Each  counselor  will,  of  course,  develop 
his  special  techniques  that  will  be  a  part  of 
his  own  skill.  No  two  interviews  will  ever 
be  alike.  Why  should  they  be?  Interviewers, 
like  clients,  have  their  own  individual  per¬ 
sonalities  and  their  own  individual  ways  of 
approaching  the  problem  at  hand. 


AFB  Workshop  Wins 
Third  Silver  Anvil 


For  the  third  time  in  six  years,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  awarded 
the  American  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Silver  Anvil — the  nation’s  highest 
award  for  public  relations  work — for  the 
Public  Relations  Workshop  IV  held  in 
May,  1960,  in  New  York  City. 

According  to  the  citation,  the  award,  the 
“Oscar”  of  the  Public  Relations  field,  went 
to  the  Foundation  “because  it  planned  and 
executed  a  provocative,  creative  public  re¬ 
lations  workshop  which  apparently  aroused 
the  PR  conscience  of  many  agencies  for 
the  blind,”  and  which  “stressed  the  Code 
'  of  Ethics,  solved  actual  problems  presented 
by  participants,  and  produced  a  workable 
and  useful  handbook.  The  fact  that  nearly 
100  agencies  participated  indicates  that  the 
I  influence  of  this  workshop  is  national  in 
scope.  The  Foundation  is  to  be  congratu- 
Uated  for  having  a  department  which  is 

[imaginative,  creative,  and  fearless  in  its  ef- 
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forts  to  make  agencies  for  the  blind  realize 
that  public  relations  is  an  ever-growing 
function  in  work  for  the  blind.” 

On  receipt  of  the  citation,  at  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  on  May  4,  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  AFB 
director  of  public  education  said:  “I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
who  participated  in  this  workshop.  .  .  . 
This  thanks  goes  to  all  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  who  attended,  and  those  who  helped 
make  it  a  success.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  image  of 
blindness,  thanks  to  blind  beggars,  racke¬ 
teers,  and  unscrupulous  men  and  women 
who  use  blindness  to  promote  phony  pro¬ 
jects,  is  still  so  bad  that  our  work  can’t 
stop.  It  will  take  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  to  make  the  American 
public  realize  that  blind  people  want  op¬ 
portunities  to  prove  what  they  can  do — 
not  charity  or  exploitation.” 
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Interviewing  is  an  art.  Its  techniques  and 
practices  must  therefore  be  developed  over 
long  years  of  study  and  hard  work.  It  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  an  artist,  in  his 
constant  awareness  of  what  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish,  in  his  constant  striving  toward 
the  perfection  of  his  techniques,  that  the 
good  interviewer  is  distinguished  from  the 
“hack.” 

His  first  aim  is  to  establish  “rapport,” 
a  working  and  workable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  interviewee.  Perhaps 
the  key  in  this  relationship  is  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  ability  to  project,  to  put  himself 
in  the  “other  person’s  place,”  to  try  to  feel 
as  he  feels,  to  see  the  world  as  the  inter¬ 
viewee  sees  it. 

This  “rapport”  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  the  home  teacher-counselor. 
When  facing  the  student-client,  there  are 
several  things  he  must  keep  in  mind,  sev¬ 
eral  pitfalls  he  must  avoid. 

First,  he  must  remember  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  almost  always  irritated  by  sharp, 
direct  questions.  He  may  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  conversational  remark  or 
question  relating  to  the  purpose  of  the 
interview,  but  he  must  allow  the  client- 
student  time  and  emotional  space  in  which 
to  respond.  It  is  a  mistake  to  go  into  an 
interview  with  too  many  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  as  to  what  the  problem  is  or  as  to 
what  the  client-student  needs.  It  is  an  even 
greater  error  to  limit  too  closely  the  time 
allotted  to  the  interview.  If  the  client  feels 


The  author  is  assistant  professor  of  medi¬ 
cal  social  work  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
School  of  Social  Work.  She  presented  this 
paper  at  a  training  institute  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  last  September,  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


that  the  interviewer  is  in  a  hurry,  he  will 
react  by  trying  to  cut  the  interview  short 
He  will  probably  hide  his  hurt  feelings  by 
saying  almost  nothing,  or  else  become 
hostile  and  therefore  not  very  helpful.  It 
is  the  interviewer’s  responsibility  to  be 
interested  in  the  client,  his  problem,  and! 
its  solution.  It  is  certainly  the  interviewer’s 
responsibility  to  know  how  to  show  his  in¬ 
terest  through  his  own  sincerity,  patience, 
and  choice  of  words  in  the  conduct  of  the 
interview. 

He  must  also  remember  that  the  person 
being  interviewed  is  not  accustomed  to  put¬ 
ting  his  problems  and  innermost  feelings 
into  words.  His  clumsiness  in  expressing 
himself  requires  patience,  sympathy,  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  interview  is,  in  essence, 
communication.  The  resjwnsibility  for  suc¬ 
cessful  communication  lies  with  the  inter¬ 
viewer.  Even  though  the  client  may  need 
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certain  services,  or  may  be  asking  forji,uniai 


them,  we  cannot  place  the  responsibility 
for  successful  communication  on  him.  It  is 
the  interviewer  who  should  be  skilled  in 
this  “art,”  aware  of  the  goals,  and  able  to 
respond  to  the  client’s  efforts  at  self-expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  interviewer  who  must  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  client  so  that  honesty 
and  sincerity  can  prevail. 

In  her  book.  Essentials  in  Interviewing,* 
Anne  E.  Fenlason  gives  the  following  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  interview; 

“A  good  interview  represents  both  a 
verbal  and  non-verbal  interaction  between 
two  or  more  people  working  toward  a  com- 
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mon  goal.  The  interview  is  purposeful  con¬ 
versation.  When  the  conversation  is  aimed 


*  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  Sev 
York.  1952. 
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at  furnishing  insight  and  gaining  informa¬ 
tion,  or  furthering  understanding,  or  ar¬ 
riving  at  some  form  of  help  and  counsel, 
its  purpose  is  usually  a  professional  one, 
and  the  interviewer  is  likely  to  be  working 
in  some  field  of  human  adjustment.  The 
word  professional  implies  that  the  inter¬ 
viewer  has  had  special  preparation  for  his 
work;  that  his  training,  based  on  trans¬ 
missible  knowledge  and  skills,  has  been 
acquired  formally.” 

Self-Understanding:  a  Prerequisite 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said  that 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  profes¬ 
sional,  or  formal  training  for  work  in  a 
“field  of  human  adjustment”  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  self-understanding.  How  can  one 
who  does  not  understand  himself  under¬ 
stand  other  people?  If  the  social  worker, 
or  the  teacher,  or  the  physician  is  unable  to 
look  candidly  at  certain  problems  or  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  own,  then  he  is  likely  to  over¬ 
look  them  in  the  client. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  home 
teacher  can  arrive  at  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  himself,  but  I  do  say  that  he  can  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  exploring  his 
own  reactions  and  motives  and  live  in  a 
constant  process  of  “becoming”  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher-interviewer-counselor.  Each 
human  being  has  certain  sore  spots  which 
he  avoids  and  which  he  would  have  others 
avoid.  Through  deep  hurt  or  shock,  we  re¬ 
act  emotionally  when  certain  subjects  are 
touched  upon. 

Through  self-understanding  and  self¬ 
tolerance,  we  should  be  able  to  neutralize 
some,  if  not  all,  of  our  prejudices.  My 
reference  is  not  limited  to  the  giant  preju¬ 
dices  that  are  shaking  the  world  today.  I 
have  in  mind  also  the  everyday  prejudices 
with  which  we  live.  Such  things  as  preju- 
jdice  against  a  teen-aged  boy  with  long  hair 


tw®*®  I  can  be  just  as  disruptive  in  the  interview 
I  com- counseling  process  as,  say,  a  feeling  of 
iKKtility,  or  prejudice,  toward  a  person 
who  is  crippled  or  wears  thick  glasses.  I 
|liave  encountered  people  who  admitted  to 
prejudice  against  people  with  red  hair. 
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There  are  those  who  have  no  tolerance 
whatever  for  the  alcoholic,  but  who  will 
look  with  compassion  on  the  neurotic 
woman  next  door  who  is  addicted  to  cer¬ 
tain  drugs. 

All  of  us  who  work  in  the  “field  of  hu¬ 
man  adjustment”  should,  from  time  to 
time,  pause  and  take  a  good  look  at  our¬ 
selves,  our  reactions  to  people,  their  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  ideas,  and  dress,  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  annoy  us  without  rea¬ 
son.  The  roots  of  prejudice  may  be  feeding 
on  our  petty  irritations.  I  also  feel  strongly 
that  if  one  harbors  certain  prejudices  in 
his  private  life,  he  will,  inevitably,  carry 
them  over  into  his  work.  We  may  think  we 
are  hiding  our  prejudices,  but  the  client 
will  know.  And  our  efforts  at  establishing 
rapport  may  be  undermined  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  Role  of  Environment 

As  we  grow  to  an  understanding  of  our 
selves,  we  move  into  knowledge  of  another 
kind  that  is  essential  to  successful  teach¬ 
ing,  interviewing,  and  counseling.  We  be¬ 
gin  to  see  the  effects  that  environment  has 
had  on  our  own  development;  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  different  effects  that  other 
environments  have  had  on  clients.  The  all- 
encompassing  word  which  I  might  use  here 
is  “culture,”  but  I  want  to  stress  the  various 
environmental  factors  that  may  prevail 
within  what  would  generally  be  called  a 
“regional  culture.”  It  is  not  the  place  of 
the  interviewer,  whether  social  worker, 
teacher,  psychologist,  or  other  professional, 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  influences  of  an 
environment,  or  if  you  will,  a  culture. 
Counselors  are  not  judges.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  counselor’s  responsibility  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  effects  of  environment  and 
to  try  to  obtain,  the  data  that  will  enable 
him  to  communicate  with  the  client. 

The  student-client,  whether  he  be  an 
adult  or  a  child,  has  been  conditioned  by, 
and  is  repeatedly  affected  by,  the  mores  of 
his  community  as  well  as  by  his  family 
relationships.  For  instance,  if  the  student- 
client  is  disturbed  by  his  lack  of  status  in 
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the  community  or  by  problems  with  a 
spouse  or  a  sibling,  he  may  be  unable  to 
give  his  attention  to  long-range  goals.  Un¬ 
less  the  home  teacher  recognizes  environ¬ 
mental  and  emotional  problems  which  are 
interfering  with  the  learning  process,  only 
frustration  and  failure  can  result.  The  in¬ 
terview  is,  of  course,  the  most  thorough 
way  of  obtaining  information;  but  inter¬ 
viewing  is  not  necessarily  counseling. 

While  all  counseling  is  accomplished  by 
the  interview  process,  I  repeat,  all  inter¬ 
viewing  is  not  counseling.  An  exploratory 
interview,  in  the  case  of  the  home  teacher, 
might  simply  increase  the  teacher’s  under¬ 
standing  and  make  his  or  her  job  easier. 
In  such  a  case,  the  teacher  would  be  aware 
of  minor  problems  that  may  affect  learn¬ 
ing  later  on. 

Counseling  takes  place  through  a  series 
of  interviews  in  which  the  counselor  and 
client  gradually  arrive  at  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  and  goals,  leading 
eventually  to  solution  of  some  or  all  of  the 
problems  and  the  attainment  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  goals.  This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may 
sound. 

In  the  beginning,  the  client  may  see  his 
problem  as  one  thing,  while  the  counselor 
sees  it  as  something  else.  Or  each  may  be 
seeing  the  same  thing,  but  calling  it  by 
different  names.  The  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  the  client’s  reaction 
to  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  variance  in 
the  environment  of  the  counselor  and  the 
client.  It  is  not  the  role  of  the  counselor  to 
impose  his  will  upon  the  client.  He  will 
rather,  through  the  interview-counseling 
process,  arrive  with  the  client  at  the  point 
of  insight  and  agreement. 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  role,  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  human  behavior  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  modern  psychology.  He  should 
also  know  that  the  counseling  interviews 
are  conducted  for  three  basic  purposes:  To 
obtain  information;  to  give  information; 
and  to  influence  the  client.  Any  particular 
interview  may  be  conducted  for  any  one 
or  all  of  these  purposes. 


With  these  goals  in  mind,  we  can  touch 
only  briefly  on  some  aspects  of  human 
behavior  that  will  point  the  way  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  those  who  are  in  the  state 
of  “becoming”  artists  in  the  interview- 
counseling  area.  The  basic  books  on  psy¬ 
chology,  available  to  all  of  us  through 
various  libraries,  take  up  these  points  and 
many  more  in  greater  detail. 

The  order  in  which  I  have  listed  the 
following  items  does  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  the  order  of  their  importance: 

1)  An  awareness  of  environment,  as  al¬ 
ready  discussed.  The  counselor  must 
keep  in  mind  that  each  human  being 
is  a  part  of,  and  conditioned  by,  his 
environment. 

2)  Behavior  is  symptomatic  and  purpos^ 
ful,  and  therefore  the  result  of  inner 
needs  and  strivings.  When  the  coun¬ 
selor  realizes  this,  he  will  begin  to  look 
for  the  cause  behind  behavior  rather 
rather  than  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  the  behavior  itself. 

3)  Physical  and  emotional  needs  may 
have  to  be  met  before  the  student- 
client  is  ready  to  pursue  educational 
goals.  The  handicapped  person  who  is 
worried  or  fearful  or  hungry  or  debt- 
ridden  needs  counseling  in  these  areas 
before  he  can  give  more  than  passing 
attention  to  long-range  educational 
goals. 

4)  As  previously  discussed,  the  behavior 
of  the  client  can  be  understood  only 
in  terms  of  the  counselor’s  emotional 
and  intellectual  maturity,  or  his  self¬ 
understanding  and  acceptance. 

5)  The  saying,  “success  breeds  success," 
seems  to  have  validity  as  far  as  the 
integration  of  individual  behavior  is 
concerned.  If  the  client  takes  a  step 
forward  which  results  in  satisfaction  to 
him  and  the  counselor,  the  counselorj 
should  readily  give  approval  which 
will  motivate  the  client  toward  more 
successful  acts  in  the  future. 

6)  Modification  of  behavior  takes  place 
when  the  client  and  the  counselor  are 
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face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
counselor  and  the  client,  through  the 
interview-counseling  process,  must 
reach  a  mutual  insight  as  to  what  the 
problem  is.  The  client  has  faced  reality 
when  he  accepts  the  problem,  no 
longer  avoiding  or  denying  it. 
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Reality  for  the  counselor  is  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  own  limitations  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  agency  so  that  he  realizes  his 
capacity  or  incapacity  to  help  the  client. 
It  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  the  counselor 
to  proffer  more  assistance,  either  materi¬ 
ally  or  through  personal  counseling,  than 
his  agency  or  he,  himself,  is  capable  of 
producing. 

The  counselor,  however,  has  a  third 
tool,  if  the  various  types  of  knowledge 
can  be  tools,  which  greatly  enlarges  his 
possibilities  for  helping  the  client.  First, 
we  discussed  the  interview,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  counseling;  second,  we  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  some  aspects  of  human  behavior, 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  counseling;  and  third,  in  my  opinion, 
comes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

Appropriate  use  of  community  resources 
in  counseling  can  often  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  failure  and  success.  Com¬ 
munity  resources,  as  far  as  the  counselor 


or  the  person  working  in  the  field  of 
human  adjustment  is  concerned,  will  in¬ 
clude  health  and  welfare  departments, 
American  Red  Cross,  Cancer  Society,  light¬ 
house  for  the  blind,  family  and  children's 
agency,  schools,  churches,  individuals,  etc. 
Any  community  will  offer  some  resources, 
although  the  larger  the  city,  usually,  the 
more  numerous  the  resources. 

In  areas  where  established  resources  are 
scarce,  the  counselor  may,  by  giving  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  attention  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  discover  new  resources  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  an  “in¬ 
terest  in  people”  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
a  person  a  counselor.  This  interest  is  a 
good  beginning,  since  one  could  hardly 
be  a  successful  counselor  without  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  people  and  their  problems. 
A  thorough  grounding  in  the  areas  we 
have  just  briefly  touched  upon  is  essential 
to  prevent  a  would-be  counselor  from  do¬ 
ing  more  harm  than  good.  A  careless  in¬ 
terview  conducted  without  knowledge  of 
human  behavior  and  without  experience 
in  the  use  of  resources  may  result  in  a 
record  of  erroneous  information. 

Counseling  can  be  a  rewarding  profes¬ 
sion  if  the  individual  is  willing  to  obtain 
sufficient  training  and  experience  to  do  a 
good  job.  He  has  succeeded  when  he  has 
helped  the  client  help  himself. 
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Teachers’  Summer  Workshop 


the  Once  again,  the  College  of  Education 
>r  is  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
step  Oswego,  New  York,  is  offering  a  summer 
m  to  workshop  for  industrial  arts  teachers  of 
selorj  the  blind.  Given  under  a  special  grant 
'hich 
Tiore 
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from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  the  OVR-Oswego  negotia¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
Sew  Outlook,  the  workshop  includes  three 
courses:  Special  Education,  Experimental 


Special  Education  Activities  Laboratory, 
and  Special  Education  Seminar  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Education,  and  is  slated  to  take 
place  from  July  1  to  August  11.  Living 
stipends  of  $84  per  week,  plus  travel,  are 
available  to  a  number  of  selected,  qualified 
students.  For  further  information  write: 
Dr.  James  R.  Hastings,  project  director. 
College  of  Education,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Oswego. 
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The  One^Tare  Travel  Cancessian 

JAMES  FONTAINE 


Over  20,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States  avail  themselves  of  the  concession 
granted  by  railroad  and  bus  passenger  car¬ 
riers  whereby  they  can  travel,  accompanied 
by  a  seeing  person,  at  a  cost  below  the 
normal  charge  for  two  people.  The  conces¬ 
sion  is  made  possible  through  a  service 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  conditions  and  requirements  to  be 
met  by  users  of  the  concession  are  often 
misunderstood  by  blind  persons  and  their 
companions,  and  by  the  general  public.  A 
number  of  misconceptions  about  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  concession  provides,  and  about 
the  procurement  of  coupon  books  which 
are  required  in  order  to  use  the  concession, 
sometimes  cause  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  some  blind  persons. 
Often  blind  persons  feel  they  are  over¬ 
charged  by  rail  or  bus  lines  when  they 
present  their  one-fare  coupon  book.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  such  instances  this  is  due  to  in¬ 
complete  understanding  of  the  provisions 
of  the  plan,  rather  than  to  actual  over¬ 
charge. 

The  one-fare  travel  concession  was  in¬ 
stituted  about  thirty-three  years  ago  in 
order  to  provide  for  blind  persons  accom- 

Mr.  Fontaine  is  the  supervisor  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Special  Services,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 


panied  by  a  sighted  attendant,  the  privilege 
of  traveling  on  certain  carriers  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  that  for  a  seeing  person. 

The  plan  does  not  provide  for  “reduced 
fare.”  That  is,  a  blind  person  traveling 
alone,  with  a  cane  or  a  guide  dog,  cannot 
buy  a  rail  or  bus  ticket  under  this  system 
for  less  than  the  standard  fare.  The  bene¬ 
fit  becomes  such  when  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  seeing  person  and  buys  two  tickets — 
one  for  cash  at  the  standard  fare,  and  one 
in  exchange  for  the  coupon  which  he  has 
previously  obtained  for  the  purpose,  at  no 
charge,  from  the  designated  bureau  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Un¬ 
accompanied  blind  persons  are  not  refused 
permission  to  travel,  though  unfortunately 
in  rare  instances  it  has  happened  that  a 
ticket  agent  understood  that  this  system 
implied  that  condition. 

The  credentials  that  a  blind  person  pre¬ 
sents  to  a  ticket  agent  are  in  the  form  of 
an  authorized  coupon  book,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  contains  ten  certificates 
and  an  identification  card  which  bears  the 
holder’s  photograph,  name,  address,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  books  assigned  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  experience  over  the  years 
some  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  procedure  of  application  for 
and  issuance  of  the  coupon  books. 

In  current  practice,  identification  cards 
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provided  to  the  blind  individual  are  valid 
until  December  31,  1964,  instead  of  one 
year  only  as  in  earlier  years  of  the  plan. 
The  coupon  books  themselves,  however, 
are  valid  for  one  calendar  year  and  expire 
on  December  31  each  year.  New  books 
must  be  obtained  for  the  ensuing  year,  be¬ 
ginning  on  January  1.  This  is  pursuant  to 
authority  of  Sec.  22  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 

Some  Necessary  Facts 

To  administer  the  plan  efficiently  and 
to  provide  the  coupons  in  ample  time  for 
use  as  of  January  1,  renewal  applications 
must  be  processed  according  to  date  re¬ 
ceived.  Therefore,  the  issuing  office  cau¬ 
tions  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  re- 
ge  newal  applications  be  received  well  in 
»st  advance  of  the  effective  date.  Actually,  all 
holders  of  current  year  coupon  books  are 
ed  mailed  a  renewal  application  card  for  the 
ng  coming  year  in  September.  As  the  approach 
lot  of  a  new  year  is  a  very  busy  period,  mak- 
:m  ing  extremely  heavy  demands  on  the  issu- 
le-  ing  office  at  the  Foundation,  early  return 
ed  of  these  applications  is  urged. 

—  Since  identification  cards  are  not  renew- 
ne  able  for  a  number  of  years  addresses  of 
las  some  holders  may  change  during  the  valid 
no  period.  In  such  cases  cards  must  be 
the  promptly  returned,  so  that  the  correction 
In-  may  be  made  at  the  issuing  office  and  the 
>ed  card  may  be  returned  to  the  holder.  The 
ely  same  procedure  applies  when  other  per- 
t  a  tinent  changes  in  information  occur,  such 
em  as  a  change  in  a  woman’s  name  because  of 
marriage.  All  reasonable  consideration  will 
ire-  be  given  by  the  issuing  office  if  the  ap- 
of  plicant  or  identification  card  holder  indi- 
re-  cates  speed  in  the  processing  to  be  a  vital 
ites  necessity.  In  such  cases  the  application  or 
the  the  identification  card,  whichever  it  may 
md  be,  should  be  transmitted  by  air  mail,  in  an 
im.  envelope  marked  “Urgent.”  Every  effort 
;ars  will  be  made  to  process  such  requests  im- 
een  mediately.  In  less  rushed  periods  of  the 
for  year  the  processing  is  done  expeditiously 
I  in  all  instances,  if  the  required  information 
irds  from  the  applicant  is  in  good  order. 
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In  mailing  coupon  books  to  applicants, 
the  issuing  office  encloses  an  order  card 
which  is  provided  for  use  in  ordering  addi¬ 
tional  coupon  books  for  the  current  year. 
This  order  card  cannot  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
newal  application  for  the  following  year.  If 
it  is  so  used  the  result  is  only  greater  delay 
in  the  issuance  of  coupon  books  due  to  the 
increased  work  load  on  the  office  staff  that 
such  cards  entail.  Additional  coupons  may 
be  requested  by  the  holder  during  the 
course  of  the  year  because  his  supply  has 
been  used  up.  Only  two  coupon  books  are 
required  for  the  entire  United  States — one 
for  rail  travel  and  one  for  bus  travel. 

Areas  and  Rates 

Applicable  rail  fare  rates  vary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  three  sections  into  which  the 
country  is  divided.  On  railroads  in  the  New 
England  states  the  one-fare  concession  ap¬ 
plies  to  either  first-class  or  coach  fares.  In 
the  other  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  first-class 
rate,  but  the  purchaser  and  his  companion 
may  ride  in  the  coach  if  they  choose  to 
do  so.  In  the  western  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  west  of  Chicago  and  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  most  railroads  apply  the  one-fare 
concession  to  first-class  or  coach.  Bus  lines 
the  country  over  usually  provide  only  one- 
class  fares,  and  most  bus  lines  grant  to 
coupon  holders  one  ticket  only,  for  which 
a  charge  of  less  than  two  full  fares  is 
made,  the  amount  varying  according  to 
the  bus  line.  In  no  instance  can  the  holder 
of  a  railroad  coupon  book  secure  a  parlor 
chair  or  Pullman  berth  for  less  than  the 
standard  charges.  In  each  coupon  book  ap¬ 
pears  a  list  of  the  lines  that  honor  the  one- 
fare  coupons.  This  applies  to  the  railroad 
coupon  book  and  to  the  bus  coupon  book. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Services  was  in¬ 
strumental  last  year  in  inducing  the  carrier 
members  of  the  National  Bus  Traffic  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  to  institute  a  plan  applic¬ 
able  to  blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve  when  accompanied  by  a 
sighted  attendant,  by  which  reduced  fares 
equivalent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  one-way. 
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adult  fare  applies  for  the  two  travelers. 
This  rate  became  effective  June  15,  1960, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  applicable  rates 
for  blind  children  traveling  on  railroads.  It 
proves  particularly  advantageous  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  railroads  are 
not  within  convenient  distance  of  vast 
reaches. 

The  Bureau  suggests  that  in  order  to  get 
maximum  advantage  of  the  one-fare  travel 
concession,  the  holder  compare  various 
travel  plan  rates  with  those  covered  by  the 
coupon  plan.  For  example,  for  those  trav¬ 
eling  east  of  Chicago  and  points  east  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  where  first-class  rates 
apply,  the  “family  plan”  rates  may  some¬ 
times  prove  feasible  and  advantageous. 


In  all  cases  where  blind  travelers  wish 
clarification  of  the  provisions  of  the  plan, 
or  where  they  feel  they  may  not  have  re-  j 
ceived  the  full  benefit  of  the  coupotis 
through  failure  of  service  personnel  to 
fully  understand  the  provisions,  corre¬ 
spondence  is  invited  by  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Services.  The  Bureau  administen 
the  plan  for  purposes  of  service,  and  wel¬ 
comes  opportunities  to  be  of  assistance 
through  pursuing  investigation  of  individ¬ 
ual  instances  of  failure  of  the  plan  where 
such  occurs,  or  through  any  other  way. 

Such  correspondence,  or  matters  involv¬ 
ing  the  need  for  further  information  or  for 
application  for  coupon  books,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services. 


New  Sensory  Disabilities  Study  Group 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
membership  of  a  new  sensory  disabilities 
study  section  for  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  group  considers  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  areas  of  blindness,  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  speech  and  hearing,  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  sensory  disabilities  section  consists 
of  nine  experts  in  psychology,  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy,  and  sensory  disabilities.  Its  members 
receive  copies  of  applications  for  grants 
and  discuss  them  in  advance  of  Council 
meetings.  This  is  a  new  procedure,  designed 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  forwarding  ap¬ 
plications  to  numerous  experts,  which  has 
resulted  in  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
presented  to  the  Council  and  has  delayed 
its  operations;  the  procedure  will  also  make 
for  better  understanding  of  research  pro¬ 
ject  objectives. 

The  group  held  its  first  meeting  in  April, 
to  provide  preliminary  screening  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  grants.  Stephen  P.  Quigley, 
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Ph.D.,  former  director  of  the  Office  of 
Psycho-Educational  Research  at  Gallaudet 
College,  has  been  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  study  section.  Other  members 
are:  Reverend  John  W.  Stafford,  provincial 
supervisor.  Clerics  of  St.  Viator,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.;  Richard  G.  Brill,  Ed.D., 
superintendent,  California  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Riverside,  California;  Grant  Fair¬ 
banks,  Ph.D.,  director.  Speech  Research 
Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois;  Richard 
E.  Hoover,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Henry  A.  Imus,  Ph.D.,  United  States  Navy 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Pensacola, 
Florida;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  super¬ 
intendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California;  S.  Richard  Silverman,  , 
Ph.D.,  director.  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Joseph  M.  Wep- 
man,  Ph.D.,  director,  Speech  Clinic,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  George  K.  Yacor- 
zynski,  Ph.D.,  chief.  Division  of  Psycho¬ 
logy,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MARGARET  E.  CONDON 


Early  in  1960  the  writer  undertook  a 
study  of  colleges  in  New  York  State  to 
find  out  how  many  blind  students  were 
enrolled  in  these  schools  at  that  time.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  168  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  information  requested  was 
about  registration,  reader  help,  types  of 
classes  attended,  administering  of  exam¬ 
inations,  use  of  braille  and  recorded  text¬ 
books. 

The  colleges  were  also  asked  the  extent 
of  their  cooperation  with  agencies  and  the 
extent  of  guidance  and  medical  services 
available  for  the  students. 

Findings 

Ninety-eight  colleges  out  of  168  re¬ 
sponded.  Twenty-four  of  these  colleges 
have  blind  students  enrolled.  Nineteen 
have  none,  but  their  comments  are  noted. 
Fifty-five  have  no  blind  students  and  made 
no  comments.  In  the  past,  however,  blind 
students  have  been  in  ten  of  these  colleges. 
In  the  twenty-four  colleges  there  are  fifty- 
four  blind  students;  sixteen  of  these  persons 
'  are  in  the  municipal  colleges  of  New  York 
City  and  ten  are  in  one  of  the  private 
I  universities  in  New  York  City.  (The  ac¬ 
companying  table  summarizes  these  data.) 

Twenty-four  colleges  have  readers’  serv¬ 
ices  available;  sixteen  of  the  colleges  co¬ 
operate  with  outside  agencies  in  having 
texts  put  on  tape  for  the  students.  Six  of 
i  the  colleges  in  the  survey  have  a  pre- 
'  requisite  that  the  student  be  able  to  type, 
I  while  eighteen  have  no  such  entrance  re- 
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quirement.  Eighteen  of  the  colleges  replied 
that  the  students  use  braille;  four  stated 
that  the  students  used  “clear  type”  and 
two  replied  that  the  students  were  schooled 
in  braille  before  coming  to  college. 

Ten  stated  that  typewriters  were  avail¬ 
able  for  students;  six  replied  that  they 
were  not  available;  seven  said  that  the 
students  use  their  own  typewriters  and  one 
replied  that  typewriters  could  be  made 
available. 

In  nineteen  colleges  examinations  are 
given  by  readers  for  the  blind;  two  did  not 
answer;  and  three  replied  “No.”  In  five 
colleges  the  examinations  are  given  by  the 
instructor  who  records  the  answer  in  writ¬ 
ing;  seven  did  not  answer  and  twelve  said 
that  they  were  not  given  by  instructors. 
In  sixteen  colleges  the  student  is  given  oral 
examinations  by  instructors;  in  four  they 
are  not  given  in  this  manner,  and  four 
stated  that  it  varies.  In  three  colleges  the 
examinations  are  given  by  a  guidance 
counselor. 

The  blind  students  attend  the  same 
classes  as  the  sighted  in  twenty-four  col¬ 
leges  and  their  achievement  is  evaluated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sighted. 

Six  colleges  have  small  reading  cubicles; 
three  have  a  soundproof  reading  room,  and 
fourteen  have  no  such  facility.  One  stated 
that  the  student  has  his  reading  done  in  his 
own  room  in  the  dormitory. 

Thirteen  colleges  stated  that  sound- 
scribers  are  available;  eleven  replied  that 
they  are  not.  Twelve  replied  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  used  talking  books  and  twelve  stated 
that  they  did  not. 

To  the  question,  “Do  the  students  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  public  library?,” 
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thirteen  replied  “Yes,”  five  “No,”  three 
replied  with  a  question  mark,  and  three 
stated  “I  don’t  know.” 

When  asked  if  a  service  organization, 
for  example.  Sigma  Alpha,  put  college 
texts  on  tape  for  the  blind  students,  two 
replied  “Yes,”  and  twenty-two  “No.” 

In  the  nineteen  colleges,  students  who 
are  blind  engage  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  five  they  do  not  participate. 

Medical  services  are  available  in  twenty 
colleges;  three  replied  that  none  are  avail¬ 
able  and  one  did  not  answer.  Counseling 
services  are  available  in  all  the  colleges, 
psychiatric  services  in  seventeen.  Six  stated 
that  no  such  service  was  available  and  one 
did  not  answer.  In  fifteen  colleges  remedial 
reading  is  provided;  seven  have  no  such 
service  and  two  did  not  answer. 

Nineteen  colleges  base  admission  on 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
scores;  one  does  not  and  four  did  not 
answer. 

Twenty  colleges  replied  that  the  high 
school  average  grade  is  also  considered  in 
the  admission  requirement,  and  four  did 
not  answer.  Twenty-two  colleges  use  a 
combination  of  College  Entrance  Board 
score  and  high  school  average  grade  as  a 
basis  for  admission,  and  two  did  not  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Twenty-one  colleges 
interview  the  applicants  personally;  two 
do  not;  and  one  did  not  answer. 

In  fourteen  colleges  admission  of  blind 
students  is  made  by  a  decision  of  deans; 
in  seven  this  is  not  done,  and  three  did  not 
answer. 

Early  registration  is  permitted  in  twelve 
colleges  and  not  permitted  in  eleven.  One 
answered,  “Isn’t  needed.” 

Cabinets  are  available  for  storage  of 
soundscribers,  typewriters,  tape  recorders, 
and  other  equipment  in  fourteen  colleges 
and  not  provided  in  nine  colleges.  One  re¬ 
plied,  “Keep  equipment  in  own  rooms.” 

Help  with  vocational  problems  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  is  provided  in  twenty-one  col¬ 
leges  and  in  three  it  is  not.  Seventeen  of 
the  colleges  provide  psychological  help  if 


needed;  three  do  not;  one  replied,  “Don’t 
know,”  and  three  did  not  answer. 

Referral  for  psychiatric  help  is  made 
by  three  colleges;  four  replied  “No;”  four¬ 
teen  did  not  answer;  two  wrote  “?”  and 
one  wrote  “sometimes.” 

To  the  question  “Can  the  student  obtain 
help  with  any  type  of  problem?”  seven¬ 
teen  colleges  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
four  answered  in  the  negative  and  three 
did  not  answer.  (See  Table  II) 

Comments  From  Nineteen  Colleges 

Colleges  of  engineering  and  science  re¬ 
plied  that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
risk  to  admit  blind  persons.  In  fact,  one 
stated  that  any  students  with  real  visual 
handicaps  of  a  permanent  nature  are  urged 
to  consider  a  different  type  of  course.  The 
laboratory  courses,  it  is  felt,  preclude  ad¬ 
mission  of  these  students. 

Another  college  stated  that  getting 
around  their  campus  of  seventy-five  acres 
was  a  problem  for  a  blind  person.  One 
replied  that  they  had  not  had  occasion  to 
work  with  blind  students. 

The  specialized  schools  which  conduct 
training  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  do  not  admit  candidates  who  are 
blind  under  any  circumstances.  One  re¬ 
plied  that  this  constituted  an  insuperable 
impediment.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University,  there 
has  been  only  one  blind  person  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  school.  He  was  graduated  with 
a  B.S.  degree  and  all  needed  assistance 
was  provided  for  him. 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Cobbleskill  has  had  a  number  of 
blind  students  in  the  past  but  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  areas  of  training 
are  not  feasible  for  the  blind.  They  are 
anxious  to  help  blind  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  students,  but  experience  has  taught 
them  that  they  do  not  do  blind  students 
a  service  in  accepting  them. 

One  college  felt  that  the  questionnaire 
did  not  apply  to  them  as  they  do  not  en¬ 
courage  such  handicapped  students  to  en¬ 
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roll,  lacking  adequate  facilities  for  provid¬ 
ing  effective  training  in  their  curriculum. 

One  seminary  stated  that  they  do  not 
admit  students  who  have  less  than  20/200 
vision  in  even  one  eye. 

One  of  the  community  colleges  stated 
that  they  never  have  had  any  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance. 

Art  schools  also  replied  that  the  nature 
of  their  curriculum  would  not  attract  blind 
students,  or  be  feasible. 

A  number  of  the  colleges  replied  that 
they  do  not  have  the  facilities  mentioned 
in  this  questionnaire  and  have  never  had 
a  blind  student  request  admission. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  has  not 
had  a  blind  applicant  for  admission.  Ye- 
shiva  University  has  the  first  blind  student 
in  its  thirty-year  history.  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  has  had  two  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  forty  years. 

The  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Technological  Institute  at  Canton  has  not 
had  a  blind  student  on  its  campus  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  If  they  accepted  one  he 
would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  other 
students. 

Brooklyn  Law  School  has  had  two  or 
three  blind  students.  The  last  blind  student 
they  had,  had  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  an  outside  agency  which  recorded  his 
casebooks  on  tape.  His  quizzes  and  ex¬ 
aminations  were  administered  by  a  reader. 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School  has 
had  one  blind  student  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Prior  to  that  one  was  enrolled  who 
was  unable  to  do  the  work  required.  The 
success  of  their  recent  student,  they  feel, 
was  due  to  his  wife’s  help  and  his  own  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability.  He  obtained  an  aca¬ 
demic  rank  among  the  highest  10  per  cent 
of  his  class. 

Cooper  Union  School  of  Engineering 
states  that  because  of  the  nature  of  engi¬ 
neering  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  could  participate  in  the  required  areas 
of  curriculum.  They  also  offer  courses  in 
art  but  feel  that  the  above  statement  also 
applies  here. 


One  college  remarks  that  they  are  not 
equipped  or  qualified  to  serve  the  blind. 
Understandably,  the  College  of  Podiatry 
replied  that  sight  is  necessary  for  the  work 
in  podiatry. 

The  State  University  of  New  York, 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Al¬ 
fred,  replied  that  they  have  had  only  one 
blind  student  since  1948.  This  student  used 
a  guide  dog  to  help  him  find  his  way  about. 
He  attended  classes  regularly,  took  oral 
examinations,  and  did  his  homework  as¬ 
signments  on  a  typewriter.  His  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  instructors  were  most  coopera¬ 
tive  in  helping  him  with  the  reading  re¬ 
quired. 

One  college  will  accept  its  first  blind  stu¬ 
dent  next  year  and  asked  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  help  in  this  new  experi¬ 
ence. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  from  this  survey  that  a  large 
number  of  colleges  in  New  York  State  are 
cooperating  in  the  education  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  on  the  college  level.  They  are  willing 
to  make  necessary  adjustments  and  do  not 
exclude  blind  students,  unless  the  area  of 
work  in  their  particular  college  is  not 
feasible. 

The  majority  of  blind  students  in  col¬ 
leges  in  New  York  State  are  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
population  density  and  in  part  it  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  go  where 
facilities  are  more  readily  available. 

Protestant  seminaries  have  had  an  oc¬ 
casional  blind  student  registered,  while 
Roman  Catholic  seminaries  preclude  them. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
work  to  be  performed  after  completing 
college  or  it  might  be  that  a  minister  could 
be  helped  by  his  wife  and  a  priest  would 
not  have  this  help-mate. 

In  general,  those  colleges  which  enroll 
blind  students  are  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  facilities  for  helping  them  to  succeed 
in  their  college  life.  These  facilities  are  all- 
encompassing,  namely,  psychological  as 
well  as  academic. 
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Except  in  rare  circumstances,  such  as  in 
technological  institutes,  the  blind  student 
is  not  precluded  from  entering  the  field  of 
his  choice.  He  also  is  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  activities  of  the  college  as  is 
a  sighted  student.  Most  colleges  feel  that 
these  students  should  be  absorbed  into  the 
college  life  like  any  other  student  and  that 
exceptions  should  be  made  only  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  their  aims.  Orientation 
on  the  campus  is  necessary  until  the  per¬ 
son  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  readers  are 
also  a  necessity  to  a  blind  person. 

Each  college  agrees  that  when  adjust¬ 
ments  are  needed  they  will  be  made,  but 
no  special  concessions  are  made. 

Cooperation  with  state  agencies  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  im¬ 
provement  of  the  available  facilities  for 
education  of  the  blind  at  the  college  level 
is  widespread.  Many  of  the  colleges,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  and  other  help  available  from  the 
V'ocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 

In  the  group  of  fifty-five  colleges  which 
have  no  blind  students  at  present,  one  re¬ 
plied  that  they  have  had  some  in  the  past. 
Another  one  of  the  colleges  replied  that 
no  blind  student  had  been  enrolled  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  while  they  would 
always  consider  individual  applications 
most  sympathetically,  they  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  their  method  would 
prove  extremely  difficult  for  the  blind.  They 
use  almost  no  textbooks  and  students  use 
an  open-stack  library.  They  also  feel  that 
an  added  hazard  on  their  extensive  campus 


would  be  the  bicycles  used  by  students  to 
go  to  and  from  classes. 

From  this  study  it  can  be  seen  that  in 
general,  the  colleges  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  furthering  the  education  of  the 
blind  person  and  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  for  them.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  Voca-I 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  is  needed  by 
all  colleges,  as  some  are  unaware  of  the 
many  areas  of  service  they  offer, 

TABLE  1 

Colleges  in  New  York  State  With 
Blind  Students  Enrolled,  April  1960 


College  Number 

.^delphi  College  2 

Alfred  University  1 

Baptist  Bible  Seminary  1 

Brooklyn  College  5 

Colgate  University  1 

Columbia  College  of  Columbia 

University  1 

Fordham  University  1 

Hobart  College  1 

Holy  Trinity  Orthodox  Seminary  1 

Hunter  College  3 

Julliard  School  of  Music  2 

Manhattan  College  1 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute  1 

New  York  University  10 

Nyack  Missionary  College  1 

Orange  County  Community  College  1 

Post  College  of  Long  Island  University  1 
Queens  College  1 

Saint  Bonaventure  University  2 

Saint  Lawrence  University  2 

Syracuse  University  4 

Teachers  College  of  Columbia 

University  1 

The  City  College  of  New  York  7 

University  of  Buffalo  1 

University  of  Rochester  2 


Total;  54 
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international  survey  of 

Technical  Devices 


LESLIE  L.  CLARK 
N.  CHARLES  HOLOPIGIAN 


In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  what  has  been  called  the 
“technological  revolution,”  a  change  in 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  which 
promises  to  rival  or  even  exceed  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  and  upheaval  caused  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  What  is  meant 
by  “revolution”  is  not,  of  course,  the  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  small  number  of  persons  to 
effect  some  major  change  in  political  or¬ 
ganization  (though  according  to  some 
philosophies  that  is  precisely  the  attempt 
of  the  new  focus  of  industrial  effort).  It  is, 
rather,  a  shorthand  term  which  tries  to  sum 
up  many  different  trends  in  thought  and 
in  the  activities  of  men:  the  explosion  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge;  the 
shortened  period  of  time  between  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  knowledge  and  its  application 
to  everyday  living;  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  potential  of  the  production  plant 
for  making  these  applications  available  to 
larger  numbers  of  people;  and  of  course 
the  great  increase  in  national  and  individ¬ 
ual  wealth  which  makes  it  all  possible,  and 
which  also  makes  larger  and  larger  re¬ 
search  allocations  available. 

As  one  among  many  areas  of  interest  for 
persons  involved  in  this  revolution,  blind¬ 
ness  has  a  particularly  strong  attraction, 
shared,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  deaf¬ 
ness.  In  the  first  place,  vision  is  one  of 
the  major,  if  not  the  major,  sensory  chan- 
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tion  project.  He  is  a  graduate  engineer  and 
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nels  through  which  information  of  the 
world  comes  to  us.  Second,  the  loss  of 
sight  opens  up  very  interesting  questions 
on  the  role  of  vision  in  many  phenomena 
as,  for  example,  the  weight  of  sight  in  d^ 
termining  pattern  formation  and  the  role 
of  the  visual  component  in  the  generation) 
of  abstract  concepts.  Third,  the  loss  of  vi¬ 
sion  is  to  a  blinded  person  quite  similar  to 
the  situation  which  obtains  in,  say,  a  space 
vehicle  or  a  submarine.  In  those  situations, 
a  man  must  receive  information  from  the 
environment  of  his  vessel  without  the  use 
of  vision;  or,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  over¬ 
loading  the  visual  channel,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  utilize  other  sensory  chan¬ 
nels  for  feeding  information  to  the  human. 
We  shall  have  a  few  comments  to  make  on 
these  applications  and  questions  shortly. 

It  appears  clear  that  there  are  many  po¬ 
tential  areas  of  mutual  interest  to  those 
involved  in  the  new  applications  of  tech 
nology  and  those  involved  in  work  for  the 
blind.  But,  as  in  the  beginning  of  political 
revolutions  too,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  over  the  best  roads  to  take  to¬ 
ward  a  desired  goal;  the  best  means  to 
implement  a  decision  on  the  next  path  for 
change;  the  most  efficient  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  desired  result.  To  date,  most  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  technological  revolution 
to  blindness  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  breaking  fresh  ground.  Some  of 
the  attempts  to  do  so  have  been  partially 
successful,  some  not  so  successful.  Some 
paths  have  turned  out  in  fact  to  be  “dead 
ends.”  Some  means  of  implementing  re¬ 
search  findings  not  transferable  to  attempts 
to  alleviate  blindness  have  been  discovered. 
Finally,  some  ways  of  most  efficiently  im- 
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plementing  these  findings  have  turned  out 
to  be  far  from  efficient — or  it  has  been 
found  that  research  intended  to  find  this 
out  has  come  to  a  standstill  while  some 
basic  questions  concerning  blindness  itself 
are  posed  and  answered  first. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  together  our 
knowledge  of  past  successes  and  failures  in 
these  areas;  to  survey  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  scientific  disciplines  re¬ 
lated  to  blindness;  and  to  provide  some 
guideposts  for  the  determination  of  policy 
and  of  research  goals  in  the  future,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
undertaken  an  international  survey  of 
technical  devices  for  the  education,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  personal  aid  of  blind 
people.  This  action  was  prompted  by  an 
increased  need  to  make  an  inventory  of 
what  looks  promising  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  in  technical  devices  for  the  blind, 
and  also  by  the  increased  interest  persons 
both  here  and  abroad  have  in  the  newest 
applications  of  technology  to  the  problems 
of  blindness.  To  accomplish  the  desired 
goals,  the  Foundation  has  sought  and 
found  support  for  a  two-year  study  of 
technical  devices,  and  appointed  the  au¬ 
thors  to  the  project.  The  means  already 
used  to  start  the  collection  of  needed  data 
include  the  establishment  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  an  international  information  office 
for  the  collection  and  re-routing  of  tech¬ 
nical  information;  the  indexing  of  research 
and  development  on  devices  by  individuals, 
agencies,  private  research  centers  and  pub¬ 
lic  research  centers;  and,  finally,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  an  international  conference  on 
technical  devices  which  will  take  place  in 
the  spring  of  1962.  The  conference  is  in¬ 
tended  to  document  the  “state  of  the  art” 
in  the  application  of  technology  to  the 
problem  of  alleviating  blindness,  and  it 
represents  something  of  an  end,  in  this 
sense,  but  a  beginning,  in  another.  For  if 
the  meetings  and  the  publications  which 
ensue  from  them  bring  us  up  to  date  on 
what  has  been  done  and  what  might  be 
done  in  the  future,  then  the  task  of  mating 
the  problems  as  stated  and  the  solutions 
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as  suggested  is  just  begun.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that  an  adventure  in  seeking 
knowledge  will  begin  which  will  engage  the 
mutual  interests  of  scientist  and  non-scien¬ 
tist  alike  in  the  field  of  blindness,  with 
many  potential  advantages  accruing  to 
both. 

The  structure  of  the  conference,  four¬ 
fold  in  nature,  is  of  some  interest  since  it 
provides  also  a  guide  for  the  collection  of 
information  which  will  proceed  to  that 
point.  In  brief,  the  following  areas  will  be 
included: 

1)  Research  and  development  in  sensory 
aids,  including  mobility  devices  and  read¬ 
ing  machines. 

2)  Human  engineering,  testing  and  evalu¬ 
ation. 

3)  Adapted  services  for  the  blind. 

4)  Sound  recording  and  reproduction  via 
disc  and  tape.  The  publications  mentioned 
will  include  the  findings  of  the  two  a  year 
study  of  devices;  the  invited  and  contrib¬ 
uted  papers  of  the  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  above;  and  recommendations  for 
future  research  and  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  aids  and  devices  for  the  blind. 

The  precise  format  of  these  items  has 
not  been  indicated,  for  a  reason:  We  would 
like  to  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  research  in  the  field  of  blindness 
which  will  truly  represent  the  interests  of 
the  new  technology.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  also  like  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  worker  in  the  field  who  wants 
and  needs  some  guide  for  judging  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  new  devices,  and  proposals 
for  new  devices,  to  alleviate  some  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  blindness.  Whether  the 
most  efficient  organization  of  information 
to  satisfy  both  interests  (which  in  one  im¬ 
portant  sense  are  the  same)  can  be  found 
in  a  single  bound  volume  or  handbook,  or 
in  a  small  set  of  monographs,  or  in  a  con¬ 
ference  volume  and  a  series  or  collection  of 
papers,  we  cannot  say  as  yet. 

Plans  for  the  conference  also  include 
the  world-wide  dissemination  of  a  prospec¬ 
tus  which  will  summarize  what  we  know. 
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based  on  previous  experience,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  research  and  application  in  the 
subject  areas  mentioned  above.  It  will  cover 
current  information  on  basic  and  applied 
research  on  problems  of  communication 
(including  access  to  the  printed  page);  mo¬ 
bility  and/or  guidance  devices;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  sensory  data  in  the  hu¬ 
man  being;  and  finally  the  most  effective 
adaptation  of  devices  to  maximize  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  social  acceptance  of  the  blind 
in  the  everyday  world. 

Man-Machine  Relationship 

The  limited  success  so  far  in  develop¬ 
ing  devices  to  aid  the  blind  does  not 
result  from  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  in  such  development. 
The  lack  of  practical  accomplishment  can 
be  traced,  rather,  to  one  difficulty  which 
underlies  any  such  attempt;  the  complexity 
of  the  man-machine  relationship.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  unless  our  knowledge  of  how 
information  can  best  be  fed  to  and  from 
the  human  and  any  kind  of  machine  he 
uses  can  be  increased  significantly  over 
what  we  know  now,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  for  any  real  advance  in  devising 
better  reading  machines,  guidance  devices, 
recorded  sources  of  information,  and  even 
workaday  devices.  The  pinpointing  of  our 
failures  in  the  past  in  the  truly  complicated 
relationship  of  man  and  machine  is  an 
insight  which  may  help  us  greatly  in  the 
task  ahead. 

There  are  some  reasons  to  hope  for  more 
success  in  the  future,  however,  which 
should  encourage  all  of  us  in  our  efforts. 
Most  of  these  reasons  center  about  some 
recent  technological  “breakthroughs” 
which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  revolution.  Many  of  these  are  really 
fascinating  to  us,  and  deserve  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  much  greater  detail  than  we  can 
allow  ourselves  here.  Yet  they  deserve  some 
short  mention.  Among  them  are: 

1)  The  development  of  a  number  of 
highly  useful  “gadgets”  in  various  coun¬ 
tries — simple  devices  and  techniques  for 


overcoming  some  of  the  many  inconven¬ 
iences  suffered  by  blinded  persons. 

2)  The  application  of  modern  techniques 
of  sound  recording  and  reproduction,  on 
disc  and  tape,  for  more  faithful  reflection 
of  the  living  world  with  the  only  displace¬ 
ment  along  the  dimension  of  time;  training 
the  faculty  of  hearing  to  greater  useful¬ 
ness  to  those  without  sight;  exploring  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  “cues”  given  by 
the  sounds  around  us  to  the  world. 

3)  The  paralleling  of  lines  of  research 
interest,  in  many  fields,  for  researchers  in 
“pure”  science  and  for  those  interested 
mainly  in  alleviating  blindness.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  development  are  exciting  in 
the  extreme.  Research  on  how  the  bat  finds 
his  way  promises  some  interesting  insights 
into  new  ranging  systems;  exploration  of 
the  amount  of  loading  of  cutaneous  sensa¬ 
tion  may  give  us  new  clues  to  the  amount 
of  information  we  might  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  through  touch  and  vibratory  stimula¬ 
tion;  and  so  forth. 

4)  The  use  of  the  high  speed  calculator 
has  now  gone  far  beyond  its  early  promise 
of  “merely”  saving  us  lifetimes  of  effort 
in  high-speed  arithmetic  calculation.  The 
potentials  even  go  far  beyond  the  auto¬ 
matic  production  of  braille,  as  in  the  joint 
research  venture  of  IBM  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  In  the 
future  we  may  see  the  simulation  of  liv¬ 
ing  systems  vastly  amplify  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  exploratory  research  on  how  we 
see,  how  we  reason,  and  how  we  commu¬ 
nicate  with  men  and  with  machines. 

5)  There  has  been  a  significant  shift  in 
emphasis  in  human  engineering.  The  shift 
might  be  characterized  as  away  from  the 
capabilities  of  a  machine  to  do  a  job,  and 
toward  the  capabilities  of  the  human  work¬ 
ing  in  the  most  effective  conjunction  with 
a  machine  to  do  a  job.  This  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis  affects  not  only  the  design  of  ma¬ 
chines,  but  also  their  product  engineering 
for  mass  production  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  the  kinds  of  evaluations  that 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  usefulness  of 
a  machine  to  do  the  job. 
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ven-i  Each  of  these  areas  of  research  and  de- 
I  velopment  holds  promise  of  greater  guid- 
ance  to  those  who  would  like  to  engage 
’  o®!  in  work  on  some  particular  device  or  ma- 
^ ;  chine  system  to  alleviate  one  or  more  prob- 
[  lems  of  blindness.  In  many  cases  also  what 
““SI  has  been  learned  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
cem  of  a  researcher,  say  in  the  field  of 
****5  ultrasonics,  may  work  to  the  advantage  of 
‘  Ijy  I  the  blind,  even  though  he  may  have  no 
)  reason  to  concern  himself  with  the  prob- 
I  lem  of  blindness  per  se.  It  is  as  if,  in  many 
®  -  of  these  areas,  the  blind  will  benefit  from 
the  serendipities  inherent  in  modem  sci- 
ence;  like  the  famous  three  princes  of  the 
?  “  J  Serendip,  of  the  fable,  we  will  find  that 
there  are  more  than  a  few  aspects  to  each 
parcel  of  knowledge  about  man  that  we 
can  add  to  the  total.  Furthermore,  the 
^  whole  may  sum  to  much  more  than  its  sep- 
’Unt  arate  parts.  In  other  words,  it  seems  evi- 
I  dent  to  us  that  the  several  lines  of  schol- 
arly  and  scientific  exploration  outlined 
above  offer  the  promise  of  a  new  era  of 
dor  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
>'se  and  also  the  expectation  of  some  excit- 
#  ing  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture  herself.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
'lo-j  project  might  then  be  taken  to  be  the 
*"’1  j  provision  of  an  international  vehicle 
*"*  ■  through  which  scattered  and  isolated  re- 
^  search  activity  can  be  reported,  evaluated, 
liv-  guided,  and  otherwise  assisted,  for  the 
ve-  use  of  the  scientist  and  the  technologist 
who  carries  on  the  work,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  field  counselor  working  to  help  the 
blind  as  well. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  specifically  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “international”  consist- 
ently  throughout  this  description  of  our 
work  is  quite  intentional.  Although  the 
tk-  project  is  based  in  the  United  States,  and 
j  specifically  in  New  York  City,  it  is  hoped 
I  and  expected  that  persons  and  organiza- 
I  tions  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but 
"8  [  also  from  a  significant  number  of  other 
countries,  will  contribute  to  the  project  to 
j  'ts  completion.  Our  desire  is  to  be  as  non- 
I  parochial  as  possible:  information,  data. 


knowledge  of  any  sort  can  not  bear  the 
mark  of  a  country  of  origin  if  it  is  to  be 
used  to  further  our  understanding  of  Man. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  should  like  to 
appeal  most  sincerely  to  all  of  you  who 
read  this  description  to  help  us  in  our  task. 
If  our  efforts  are  not  cooperative,  we  are 
sure  that  our  results  will  not  be  maxi¬ 
mally  useful  to  those  who  will  use  them. 
For  anyone  who  is  working  on  projects  in 
the  various  physical  sciences,  we  have 
available  a  list  of  “Uniterms”  *  which  he  can 
scan  to  locate  areas  of  relevance  to  our 
interests.  For  those  who  have  developed 
devices  to  help  themselves  in  work  or 
play,  we  would  encourage  you  to  commu¬ 
nicate  this  information  to  us.  To  those  of 
you  in  the  social  sciences,  we  would  invite 
your  inquiries  for  an  additional  list  of 
Uniterms  dealing  with  these  areas,  and 
particularly  sensory  deprivation,  pattern 
recognition,  instrumentation  for  suboptimal 
sensory  limens,  and  the  like. 

The  Foundation  and  the  project  mem¬ 
bers  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  complexity 
and  the  scope  of  this  project,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  task  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.  We  are  convinced, 
nevertheless,  that  this  project  is  not  only 
necessary  but  essential  for  the  guidance  of 
future  efforts.  We  are  hopeful  that  in  ac¬ 
complishing  these  goals  we  shall  strengthen 
the  lines  of  communication  among  organ¬ 
izations  in  work  for  the  blind,  universities, 
research  centers,  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  In  this  way,  similar  efforts  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  explore  the  areas  indicated  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  ac¬ 
complished  expeditiously  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  duplication  of  substantially  the 
same  research  projects.  We  are  very  pleased 
and  gratified  by  the  good  will  and  friendly 
helpfulness  we  have  found  at  almost  every 
turn  so  far,  and  we  are  concerned  not  to 
disappoint  the  trust  and  faith  that  have 
thus  been  entrusted  to  us.  With  your  help, 
we  can  meet  that  obligation. 

*  An  indexing  term  unifying  a  group  of 
documents. 
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Hemispheric  Conference 

voices  progressive  objectives 


The  warm  sun  bathing  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  city  of  Guatemala  rests,  and  the 
determination  of  approximately  100  na¬ 
tional  leaders  to  achieve  real  progress,  com¬ 
bined  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  differing  economic  and  cultural 
patterns  to  the  point  that  leaders  have 
described  the  recent  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  gatherings  of  its  type 
in  history.  Representatives  of  agencies  and 
schools,  both  governmental  and  private, 
from  a  score  of  countries  pooled  their 
knowledge  and  opinions  in  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  modem 
practices  with  regard  to  blind  persons  are 
taking  hold  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  conference,  convened  from  March 
16  to  22,  was  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  The  World  Council’s  Committee  on 
Inter- American  Affairs,  which  comprises 
a  smaller  group  of  national  representatives, 
met  before  and  after  the  conference  itself, 
to  result  in  a  total  period  of  nearly  two 
weeks  of  intensive  discussions  among  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  countries  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  With  substantial  financial  support 
both  for  conference  expenses  and  partial 
assistance  for  delegate  travel  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
the  responsibility  for  local  arrangements 
both  in  advance  of  and  during  the  con¬ 
ference  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  host  na¬ 
tion’s  energetic  group  of  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  who  comprise  the  Comite 
Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y  Sordomudos  de 
Guatemala. 

Benefiting  from  the  experiences  of  other 
regional  and  international  conventions  in 
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this  field,  planners  were  able  to  advance 
the  actual  work  for  the  Guatemala  Con¬ 
ference  through  the  technique  of  submit¬ 
ting  for  discussion  prepared  statements  of 
principle,  policy,  and  practice.  A  steering 
committee,  made  up  of  the  personalities 
who  had  been  chosen  as  discussion  leaden 
at  each  of  a  half  dozen  major  professional 
sessions,  developed  in  advance  proposed 
statements  in  several  major  areas  of  con¬ 
cern  in  the  planning  of  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
In  large  part,  the  general  conclusions  le- 
flect  similar  resolutions  and/or  statements 
which  have  emerged  from  other  national, 
regional,  or  international  meetings,  but 
with  certain  significant  differences.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  suggested  statements  supplied 
by  the  steering  committee,  the  conference 
itself  developed  its  own  original  proposals 
which  it  is  hoped  that  national  and  inter¬ 
national  agencies  throughout  the  hemis¬ 
phere  will  study  in  the  further  expansion 
and  improvement  of  local  programs.  The 
conference  proceedings  will  be  published 
in  due  course  and  will  be  available  to  all 
interested  persons.  A  summary  of  the 
formal  conclusions  includes  the  following: 

1 )  Definition  of  Blindness.  The  con¬ 
ference  endorsed  the  definition  of  blindness 
as  contained  in  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  1955  manual  of  health  definitions, 
which  is  exactly  similar  in  detail  to  that 
which  has  become  commonly  accepted  for 
most  services  and  benefits  of  a  statutory 
nature  in  the  United  States.  Of  particular 
significance  in  adopting  the  20/200  visual 
acuity  and  20-degree  restricted  field  criteria, 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  more  liberal  defini¬ 
tion  than  is  followed  currently  by  most 
other  countries  in  the  world.  North  Ameri- 
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Ican  delegates  did  not  press  upon  the  con¬ 
ference  the  United  States  practice  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  liberal  definitions  of  this 
L  type  tend  to  expand  the  potential  case  load 
of  any  service  program  beyond  the  current 
financial  capacity  of  many  communities. 
Other  international  authorities  who  joined 
the  discussion,  however,  pointed  out  that 
ince  for  consistency  in  international  exchange 
-on-  with  regard  to  service  terminology,  for 
mit-  i  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  research,  and 
i  of  for  more  consistency  in  the  education  of 
ring  the  general  public  it  would  be  wise  at  the 
ities  present  time  to  seek  the  adoption  of  the 
len  World  Health  Organization’s  definition 
>nal  throughout  the  area. 

»sed  2)  Education  of  Blind  Children.  The 
;0D-  conference’s  final  resolution  in  the  area  of 
ica-  education  of  blind  children  is  considered 
ms.  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  compre- 
Tt-  hensive  short  documents  on  the  subject  to 
:nts  emanate  from  international  meetings  in 
nal,  the  past  decade.  In  many  respects  it  re¬ 
but  fleets  statements  of  philosophy  and  ob- 
idi-  jectives  which  have  evolved  from  the  past 
lied  two  quinquennial  meetings  of  the  Inter¬ 
nee  national  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
sals  I  Youth.  Considering  the  fact  that  many  of 
ter-  the  delegates  come  from  countries  whose 
nis-  economic  and  professional  capacity  still 
ion  tends  to  influence  institutional  consolida- 
rhe  j  tion,  it  was  especially  noteworthy  that  this 
bed  resolution  contains  an  unqualified  recom¬ 
all  '  mendation  against  the  combining  of  the 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  institutions 
ng:  where  education  for  deaf  children  also  is 

in  progress.  While  some  serious  argument 
on-  ^  was  presented  with  regard  to  the  question 
less  I  of  integrated  education  in  regular  schools, 
iza-  j  the  resolution  sets  forth  the  conference’s 
•ns,  !  opinion  that  a  national  program  should 
hat  provide  for  both  residential  and  integrated 
for  I  educational  opportunity, 
ory  3)  Preschool  Blind  Children.  A  resolu- 
ilar  ‘  tion  was  adopted  which  emphasizes  the 


as  to  the  values  to  be  derived  from  manda¬ 
tory  reporting  by  physicians  of  cases  of 
blindness.  This  rather  serious  question, 
currently  being  reviewed  even  in  those 
countries  which  have  had  experience  with 
it,  was  introduced  into  the  Guatemala 
meeting  in  several  instances.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  both  social  and  ophthalmo- 
logical  representatives  present  advised 
against  efforts  to  secure  mandatory  report¬ 
ing,  and  proposed  statements  in  favor  were 
consistently  rejected. 

4)  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of 
Adult  Blind.  Two  separate  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  this  area.  In  general,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  reflect  well  informed  opinion  and  an 
advanced  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a 
professional  approach.  The  statements  out¬ 
line  in  some  detail  the  types  of  services 
which  should  be  striven  for  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers;  the  types  of  trained  personnel 
who  should  be  sought  to  render  the  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  importance  of  individuality 
in  the  adjustment,  training,  and  placement 
of  blind  persons,  whether  they  reside  in 
urban  or  rural  communities. 

5)  Development  of  Professional  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  conference  echoed  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  cry  of  professional  workers  in  non- 
English  speaking  countries,  for  more 
professional  literature  in  their  own  language 
for  the  personnel  of  their  schools  and 
agencies.  The  delegates  adopted  an  aggres¬ 
sive  plan  and  agreed  to  give  some  priority 
to  the  question  of  how  such  literature  can 
be  made  available.  In  summary,  the  WCWB 
Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  establishing  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  selection  of  writings, 
pamphlets,  monographs,  and/or  books 
which  would  have  general  regional  value, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  possibly 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  AFOB, 
for  translation  (where  necessary)  and 
subsequent  printing  and  distribution  of 
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importance  of  early  adjustment  assistance 
and  training  of  preschool  age  children 
wherever  a  country's  facilities  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  extended  to  do  so.  In  connection 
with  this  topic,  the  question  arose  again 
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such  items.  The  conference  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  professional  periodical  re¬ 
flecting  regional  practices,  in  appropriate 
languages,  could  be  undertaken. 

6)  Expansion  of  Library  Services.  While 
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considerable  interest  and  hope  for  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  area  of  braille 
school  books  and  books  for  the  adult  blind 
was  prevalent,  the  conference  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  recorded  litera¬ 
ture.  As  was  to  be  expected,  virtually  all 
delegates  expressed  intense  interest  in 
ways  and  means  of  developing  libraries  of 
tape  and  disc  recordings.  They  recognized 
immediately  that  greater  advance  might 
come  more  quickly  if  talking  book  pro¬ 
grams  were  to  be  developed  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  conference  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  the  AFOB  to  conduct  adequate 
preliminary  surveys  of  problems  and  po¬ 
tentialities  preparatory  to  the  sponsoring  of 
a  technically  oriented  conference  to  estab¬ 
lish  uniform  program  ingredients.  Founda¬ 
tion  representatives  who  were  present  in¬ 
dicated  their  belief  that  the  organization 
could  undertake  the  task  in  the  relatively 
near  future,  and  that  this  particular  activity 
would  be  given  as  much  priority  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

7)  Braille  Uniformity.  During  the  days 
of  the  conference,  members  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  Spanish  braille  and  a  commission 
on  Portugese  braille  met  for  continued 
discussions  of  uniformity  in  braille  codes. 
In  general,  the  representatives  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  arrived  at  agreements  which 
will  be  observed  in  the  publication  of 
braille  in  Portugese.  In  the  time  available 
for  conferences,  the  Spanish  group  did  not 
reach  complete  agreement  with  regard  to 
details  of  presentation  and  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations  by  correspondence.  The 
essential  problem  involved  in  the  Spanish 
language  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  contractions  should 
be  used,  and  the  extent  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  and  other  Latin  languages. 

8)  Development  of  Demonstration  Pro¬ 
grams.  Information  submitted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  countries  indi¬ 
cated  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  certain  categories  of  specialized 
service  programs  which  might  be  used  for 
training  and  demonstration.  The  total  group 
felt,  however,  that  Central  and  South 


American  and  Caribbean  areas  could!  as  a  n 
achieve  greater  progress  if  demonstratioi  i  examp 
centers  of  broad  scope  were  to  be  (lfr»*ihougli 
veloped  in  certain  localities  where  modem  » of  tra 
practices  could  be  shown  and  personnel  f  Demoi 
of  other  countries  could  be  conveniently  L  ers  of 
and  economically  trained.  The  reports  of  I  Sordoi 
high  standard  programs  being  developed  I  ganiza 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  in  Guatemala  i  progra 
itself  were  so  impressive  that  the  group !  sideral 
voted  its  recommendation  that  such  dem-  *  financ 
onstration  centers  be  encouraged  in  those  L  ing,  s 
two  localities  immediately.  The  WCWB I  confei 
and  the  AFOB  were  asked  to  impress  upon  |  forma 
all  appropriate  international  agencies,  both  Migui 
governmental  and  private,  the  urgent  need  ^  Guat< 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  ■  for  tt 
develop  these  programs.  !  Presii 

9)  Importance  of  the  Fields  Special  In- 1  and, 
terest  in  Broad  International  Planning,  t  was 
Many  of  the  delegates  at  the  Guatemala  I  Presi 
meeting  were  intensely  interested  in  stat^  I  Th 
ments  which  had  recently  been  made  by  I  deleg 
United  States  Government  leaders  with  ^  but  f 
gard  to  their  hope  to  expand  American  hosp 
foreign  aid  in  the  health  and  welfare  fields  were 
especially  in  the  Americas.  The  personal  |  Gua 
message  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Well 
the  conference,  in  which  he  sent  the  of-  maU 
ficial  greetings  of  the  American  Govern-  j  Fou 
ment  to  the  conference  and  commended  '  men 
the  efforts  of  the  AFOB,  was  received  with  j  city 
enthusiasm.  The  conference  adopted  a  j  ente 
formal  statement  urging  leaders  of  the  In- '  lead 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  I 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  l  clue 
all  other  active  groups  to  include  assist-  f  war 
ance  to  services  for  the  blind  in  future  r  offi( 
health  and  welfare  programming.  ■  Cai 

No  analysis  of  a  conference  can  be  '  lllii 
complete,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  j  ing 
recent  Guatemala  event,  without  an  ap-  Bai 
praisal  of  the  local  setting.  Conference  |  the 
delegates  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap-  t  Fo 
proval  of  the  choice  of  Guatemala  because  ‘  of 
of  the  rather  comprehensive  programs  in  1  tio 
prevention  of  blindness,  education,  rehabili-  fol 
tation  and  employment,  both  urban  and 
rural,  already  under  way  in  that  country.  | 
The  program  was  freely  described  by  many  f  Ai 
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as  a  real  inspiration,  and  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  what  a  country,  normally 
thought  to  be  laboring  under  handicaps 
I  of  tradition  and  limited  funds,  can  do. 
Demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y 
Sordomudos  (a  privately  constituted  or¬ 
ganization  which  operates  the  Guatemalan 
program  in  all  respects)  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  interest  especially  in  methods  of 
^financing,  securing  of  public  understand¬ 
ing,  and  development  of  personnel.  The 
conference  was  opened  and  closed  in 
formal  fashion  by  General  Inginiero,  Senor 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Puentes,  the  President  of 
Guatemala,  who  spoke  of  his  appreciation 
-  for  the  work  of  the  committee  under  the 
Presidency  of  Senora  Elisa  M.  de  Stahl, 
and,  incidentally,  but  equally  impressive, 
was  the  visit  to  the  conference  by  the 
President  of  Nicaragua,  Luis  Somoza. 

The  local  setting  was  impressive  to 
delegates  not  only  for  professional  reasons 
but  for  the  extent  of  cordial  friendship  and 
:  hospitality  which  was  shown.  Delegates 
were  entertained  at  receptions  by  the 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  at  a  dinner  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Another 
_  memorable  event  was  a  visit  to  the  historic 
i  city  of  Antigua  where  the  delegates  were 
I  entertained  by  Lions  Club  and  municipal 
leaders. 

U.  S.  representation  at  the  conference  in- 

i  eluded  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  J.  Max  Woolly  of  Arkansas  as 
I  official  delegates,  H.  A.  Wood  of  North 
j  Carolina,  Donald  Hathaway  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  and  John  E.  Jordan  of  East  Lans- 
>  ing,  Michigan,  as  observers;  and  M.  R. 
Barnett  and  Eric  T.  Boulter,  representing 
the  sponsoring  agency,  the  American 
I  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  The  full  list 
of  delegates  and  the  countries  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  they  represented  is  as 
follows: 

Argentina- — Hugo  Samuel  Quartaruolo,  Di- 
'  reccidn  Nacional  de  Asistencia  Social,  Buenos 
Aires. 
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Bolivia — Alberto  Santander-Femandez,  Di¬ 
rector,  Departamento  Nacional  de  Rehabili- 
tacion.  La  Paz;  Alfredo  Tarifa  Sanchez,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Federacion  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  La  Paz. 

Brazil — Mrs.  Dorina  de  Gouvea  Nowill, 
President,  Campanha  Nacional  de  Educagao 
de  Cegos,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Luiza  Banducci, 
Funda^ao  para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no  Brasil, 
Sao  Paulo. 

Canada — Arthur  N.  Magill,  Superintendent, 
Ontario  Division,  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Patterson,  President,  the  Canadian 
Council  for  the  Blind,  London,  Ontario. 

Chile — Rogelio  Munoz  Martinez,  President, 
Asociacion  de  Ciegos  de  Chile,  Santiago;  Dr. 
Juan  Arentsen,  Instituto  de  Rehabilitacion  de 
Ninos  Ciegos  y  Ambliopes,  Santiago. 

Columbia — Hector  Cadavid-Alvarez,  Man¬ 
ager,  Federaacion  Nacional  de  Ciegos  y  Sor¬ 
domudos,  Bogota;  Hernando  Pradilla,  Instituto 
de  Especializacion  para  e  Magisterio  del  Sec- 
retario  de  Educacion  de  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica — Antonio  Cabezas  Araya,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Asociacion  de  Ciegos,  Centro  Helen 
Keller,  representing  the  Patronato  Nacional 
de  Ciegos,  San  Jose;  Humberto  Marenco, 
Chief,  Section  for  the  Blind,  Escuela  de 
Ensehanza  Especial,  San  Jose. 

Ecuador — Dr.  Augusto  Aguilera  Ceballos, 
Director,  Comite  Ayuda  a  los  Ciegos  y  Pre- 
vencion  de  la  Ceguera,  Club  de  Leones, 
Guayaquil. 

El  Salvador — Irma  Gomez,  Centro  de  Re¬ 
habilitacion  para  Ciegos  “Eugenia  de  Duehas,” 
San  Salvador. 

Guatemala — ^Isabel  Galvez  Diequez,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Escuela  para  Ciegos  “Santa  Lucia,”  Gua¬ 
temala  City;  Dr.  Guido  Barrientos.  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Centro  de  Rehabilitacidn  Vocacional, 
Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y  Sordomudos, 
Guatemala  City. 

Haiti — Dr.  Gerard  Gaetjens,  President, 
Haitian  Society  for  the  Blind,  Port-au-Prince; 
Thelma  Bryan,  St.  Vincent’s  School  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  Port-au-Prince. 

Mexico — Mrs.  Maria  Luisa  C.  de  Block, 
Comite  Internacional  Pro  Ciegos.  Mexico 
City;  Luis  E.  Pardo,  Director,  Centro  de 
Capacitacion  para  Ciegos,  Mexico  City. 

Panama — Andres  Toro.  Director,  Escuela 
de  Ciegos  Helen  Keller,  Panama  City. 

Paraguay — Mrs.  Olga  Renee  Codas  de  Vil- 
larejo.  Counselor,  Asociacion  Santa  Lucia 
Asuncion;  Antonia  Marina  Diaz  Matto,  Aso¬ 
ciacion  Santa  Lucia,  Asuncion. 

United  States — Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Wilmington;  J.  Max  Woolly, 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock. 

Uruguay — Dr.  Elbio  Fernandez  Capurro, 
Coordinator  for  Rehabilitation,  Ministry  of 
Health,  Montevideo;  Dr.  Homero  de  Gregorio, 
Vice  President,  Union  National  de  Ciegos  del 
Uruguay.  Montevideo. 

West  Indies  Federation — Errol  Judd.  Vice 
President.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Blind  Wel- 
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fare  Association,  Port-of-Spain;  Captain  Sid¬ 
ney  Bernard  Wicks,  Manager,  S.A.  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Kingston. 

Representing  Sponsoring  Agencies — M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  AFOB; 
Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director,  AFOB;  Colo¬ 
nel  E.  A.  Baker,  President  WCWB,  Toronto, 
Canada;  John  E.  Jarvis,  Secretary-General, 
WCWB,  London,  England;  Mrs.  Elisa  M.  de 
Stahl,  President,  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos 
y  Sordomudos,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

Official  Participants,  Spanish  Braille  Com¬ 
mission — Enrique  Pajon,  (Madrid)  Spanish- 
Portugese  braille  expert.  World  Braille  Coun¬ 
cil;  David  Lopez,  l^itorial  Braille  National, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Joaquim  Lima  de 
Moraes,  Fundacao  para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no 
Brasil,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Mrs.  Ruth  Ulfelder 


de  Covo,  Centro  Editorial  Braille,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico;  Professor  Jose  Albuquerque  e 
Castro,  Centro  de  Producao  do  Livro  parao 
Cego,  Porto,  Portugal;  Mrs.  Pilar  R.  de  Al¬ 
buquerque  e  Castro,  Centro  de  Produgao  do 
Livro  para  o  Cego,  Porto,  Portugal. 

International  Organizations — United  Na¬ 
tions — Mrs.  Yetty  Van  Lith  de  lunge- 
UNICEF — Miss  Alice  Shaffer;  World  Health 
Organization  and  Pan  American  Health  Or¬ 
ganization — Dr.  Hector  Ruben  Acuna;  In- 1 
temational  Labor  Organization — Livio  Costa;  ] 
UNESCO — Armando  Sacristan;  International  I 
Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled) 
— Dr.  Raul  Fuentes;  American  Foundation! 
for  Overseas  Blind,  Regional  Office — Mn.  I 
Antonieta  S.  de  Taeschler;  Royal  Common- 1 
wealth  Society  for  the  Blind — Dennis  Hook.  I 
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by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


A  KISS  FOR  CAROLINE 

If  the  reaction  of  reporters  is  any  indica¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  lighthearted  inter¬ 
views  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  had  on  his  crowded  schedule  since 
Inauguration  Day  was  that  with  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  on  April  8.  While  Miss  Keller’s  intent 
and  purpose  was  to  express  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  President’s  strong  interest  in 
the  problems  of  people,  the  striking  ease 
of  both  these  leaders  to  achieve  rapport 
was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  formal 
interview  quickly  turned  into  what  might 
best  be  described  as  a  personal  chat. 

It  is  well  understood  among  the  press 
representatives  of  this  nation  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  is  never  to  be 
quoted  without  formal  clearance  or  with¬ 
out  his  complete  awareness  that  he  is  being 
interviewed.  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
would  in  no  way  wish  to  lower  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  profession.  However,  I 


think  that  there  would  be  no  violation  of 
such  rules  if  we  at  least  paraphrased  the 
conversation.  It  seems  that  Miss  Keller, 
employing  her  own  voice  in  sufficiently 
clear  manner  that  the  President  could  easily 
understand,  expressed  typical  feminine 
curiosity  about  the  well-being  of  the  First 
Lady  and  the  Kennedy  children.  Quickly 
adapting  himself  to  the  need  to  communi- 1 
cate  through  Miss  Keller’s  companion’s 
manual  alphabet  transmission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  indicated  that  they  were  well,  and 
said  that  he  was  sorry  that  they  were  not 
in  Washington  that  day  to  see  her. 

Whether  or  not  one  can  quote  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  such  an  informal  chat,  at  least  the 
newspapers  found  considerable  glee  in  re¬ 
porting  Miss  Keller’s  next  remarks.  She 
asked  the  President  to  deliver  a  kiss  from 
her  to  his  daughter,  Caroline.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  lost  none  of  his  personal  and  Presi¬ 
dential  poise  in  assuring  her  quite  warmly 
that  he  would  do  so. 
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If  those  of  us  associated  with  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  at  the  Foundation  had  hoped  that  the 
audience  at  the  White  House  would  result 
in  publicity  which  would  advance  the  cause 
of  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  across  the 
country,  Miss  Keller’s  impromptu  and  sim¬ 
ple  human  expression  could  not  have  been 
better  arranged  by  the  public  relations 
brains  of  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Foundation.  If  one  might  wish  that  the 
headlines  would  have  reported  the  audience 
as  one  which  focused  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  country’s  disabled,  reflection 
now  suggested  that  in  her  inimitable  way 
Miss  Keller  achieved  just  that.  In  our 
humble  opinion.  Miss  Keller  again  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  essential  concept  that  all  of 
our  handicapped  people  would  hope  the 
public  would  remember — emotional,  social 
and  intellectual  normalcy  in  spite  of  phy¬ 
sical  difference. 

The  visit  to  the  White  House  to  meet 
the  President  occurred  on  the  day  of  Miss 
Keller’s  trip  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
Annual  Humanitarian  Award  which  has 
come  to  be  the  biggest  event  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  area 
each  year.  An  audience  of  more  than  1 ,200 
people  attended  the  banquet  that  night, 
and  both  from  Miss  Keller  and  other 
speakers,  heard  the  story  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country  on  behalf  of  blind 
persons  and  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  With 
characteristic  sensitivity  to  what  is  ap¬ 
propriate,  Miss  Keller  did  not  attempt  to 
secure  from  the  President  any  specific  com¬ 
mitments  with  regard  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  support  of  legislation.  She  went  to 
thank  him  for  his  recent  agreement  to  ac¬ 
cept  election  as  Honorary  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  While  we  know  that  occupants  of 
the  White  House  are  besieged  by  so  many 
such  requests  that  one  might  think  that 
they  are  granted  with  only  routine  atten¬ 
tion,  one  got  the  feeling  in  this  case  that 
the  former  Senator  has  not  forgotten  his 
interest  in  blind  persons  now  that  he  is  in 
the  White  House. 


JUNE,  1961 


This  was  not  the  first  time,  of  course, 
that  Helen  Keller  has  conversed  with  a 
President.  It  might  well  be  that  she  has 
done  so  just  about  as  long  and  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  any  other  one  person.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  auto  trip  from  the  hotel  to  the 
White  House,  she  was  asked  by  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  how  many  Presidents  she 
had  met.  The  small  group  in  the  room  was 
thoroughly  amused  at  an  answer  which 
probably  only  Helen  Keller  would  have 
answered,  “I  have  not  counted  them.” 

When  the  reporter  pressed  the  question 
in  another  way  to  ask  who  was  the  first 
President  that  she  could  remember  know¬ 
ing,  her  answer  again  was  somewhat  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  younger  persons  in  the 
group  when  she,  after  some  thought,  said, 
“Grover  Cleveland.” 

This  column  one  year  ago  also  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  report  about  and  comment  upon 
the  personality  of  Helen  Keller.  At  that 
time,  it  was  written  in  an  effort  to  answer 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  so 
frequently  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  long-time  companion.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson.  The  question  was,  what  will 
Miss  Keller  “do”?  The  implication  behind 
the  question  was  that  a  person  who  is  both 
deaf  and  blind  cannot  function  without  the 
constant  attendance  of  another  person,  and 
that  only  perhaps  one  such  person  could 
perform  the  role.  Now  one  year  later,  and 
whether  our  effort  really  explained  how 
Miss  Keller  lives  and  works  or  not,  those 
who  wondered  probably  will  continue  to 
wonder  when  they  note  the  fact  of  her 
recent  travelling  and  conferring  with  the 
nation's  new  President.  I  hope,  however, 
that  perhaps  the  wonder  is  of  a  different 
sort — the  kind  that  does  not  imply  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  her  own  personal  and  independent 
strength  but  rather  the  kind  that  marvels 
at  her  ability. 

We  really  cannot  report  from  firsthand 
observation  as  to  whether  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  delivered  the  eighty-one-year-old 
Helen  Keller’s  kiss  to  the  three-year-old 
Caroline.  We  might  speculate  with  some 
confidence,  however,  that  he  did. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


I 


Eames,  Thomas,  H.  “Visual  Handicaps  to 

Reading.”  Journal  of  Education,  Volume 

141,  Number  3,  February  1959.  pp.  1-34. 

Although  as  George  E.  Park  had  indi¬ 
cated,  “Reading  is  a  complex  achieve¬ 
ment,”  *  it  is  acknowledged  that  visual 
limitations  alone  tend  to  create  problems 
in  learning  to  read.  Since  the  original  stim¬ 
ulus  in  reading  is  the  printed  word,  any 
interference  with  the  perception  of  that 
stimulus  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  read¬ 
ing  and  may  disorganize  the  reading  per¬ 
ception  process.  Consequently,  a  body  of 
research  has  been  developed  relative  to 
the  effects  of  various  eye  conditions  upon 
reading  efficiency.  The  bibliography  reveals 
that  such  major  conditions  as  refractive 
errors,  astigmatism,  defects  of  binocular 
vision,  limitation  in  the  visual  field,  speed 
of  visual  perception,  lateral  dominance,  and 
many  types  of  legal  blindness  and  partial 
vision  have  been  studied. 

Eames  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  all 
school  children,  regardless  of  age  or  grade 
level  have  normal  vision.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  crucial  years  in 
learning  to  read  are  the  early  school  years, 
Eames  adds  that  about  50  per  cent  of  all 
children  entering  school  with  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  age  of  five  years  “have  exhibited  nor¬ 
mal  vision.”  Berens  and  Zuckerman**  re¬ 
port  that  in  the  first  year  of  school,  at  least 
half  the  children  fail  to  meet  the  20/20 
level  of  vision. 

Relatively  few  studies  in  this  field  have 
started  with  a  population  defined  accord¬ 
ing  to  visual  characteristics,  in  which  the 
research  was  designed  to  identify  the  inci- 


♦  Park,  George,  E.  "Dyslexia  from  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Viewpoint."  Illinois  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  97,  Number  1,  January  1950. 

**  Berens,  C.  and  Zuckerman,  J.,  Diagnostic 
Examination  of  the  Eye,  /.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1946. 
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dence  and  types  of  reading  problems.  A  | 
more  common  approach  has  been  to  dif-  | 
ferentiate  good  and  poor  readers  and  then  | 
identify  the  visual  characteristics  which 
seem  to  appear  with  greater  frequency  in  i , 
the  reading  problem  group.  The  study 
under  review  uses  this  approach.  However, 
it  has  the  special  advantage  of  reporting  a 
cumulative  experience  in  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  spanning  many  years  and  encom¬ 
passing  a  number  of  clinics  and  facilities. 
As  such,  it  may  be  particularly  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  visual  defects. 

THE  STUDY.  The  population  of  this 
study  numbered  3,500  individuals — half 
reading  failures  and  half  unselected  school 
children.  Both  groups  range  in  age  from 
five  to  seventeen  years.  The  median  IQ  of 
the  reading  failure  group  was  102;  of  the 
control  group,  109.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  reading  failures  and  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  control  group  were  boys.  Eames  re¬ 
ports;  “Eye  reports  did  not  influence  the 
sex  incidence.” 

THE  FINDINGS;  Such  factors  as  lateral 
dominance,  premature  birth,  visual  acuity, 
speed  of  word  perception,  visual  field,  and 
eye  pathology  were  studied  in  relation  to 
reading  ability.  Here  are  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings; 

“Lateral  dominance  variations  from 
right-eyedness  with  right-handedness  oc¬ 
curred  in  57  per  cent  of  reading  failures, 
against  40  per  cent  of  the  unselected 
group,”  while  “reading  failure  occurred 
among  15  per  cent  of  the  premature  cases 
and  only  among  5  per  cent  of  the  full-term 
cases.”  It  was  noted  that  premature  chil¬ 
dren  tended  to  have  poorer  vision. 

Visual  acuity  was  studied  in  relation  to 
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three  separate  categories:  hypermetropia 
(far-sightedness),  myopia  (near-sighted¬ 
ness),  and  strabismus  (deviation  of  one 
or  both  eyes  from  the  normal  position  of 
parallelism). 

Generally,  Eames  states,  “There  was  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  incidence  or  central 
tendency  of  visual  acuity  among  reading 
failures  and  unselected  school  children.”  He 
indicates  that  even  though  some  of  the 
children  were  able  to  compensate  for  de¬ 
fects  of  visual  acuity,  this  was  done  at  the 
cost  of  fatigue  and  discomfort. 

Specifically,  he  points  out  that  hyper- 
matropia  of  one  diopter  or  more  was  found 
in  43  per  cent  of  the  reading  failure  group 
—30  per  cent  more  cases  than  in  the  con¬ 
trol  group,  while  the  incidence  of  myopia 
was  about  the  same  in  both  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  strabisms  occurred  with  almost  twice 
the  frequency  among  reading  failure  as 
among  unselected  children. 

Retardation  of  the  speed  of  word  percep¬ 
tion  was  found  in  49  per  cent  of  the  read¬ 
ing  failures  and  in  24  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
trol  group.  It  was  also  found  that  reading 
failures  tend  to  have  smaller  central  visual 
fields  than  unselected  children. 

Finally,  Eames  states,  “Pathological  eye 
conditions,  as  distinguished  from  eye  de¬ 
fects  and  deficiencies,  have  appeared  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  25  per  cent  among 
reading  failures,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
twice  the  frequency  found  among  non¬ 
failures.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  report  under  re¬ 
view  constitutes  one  of  about  100  profes¬ 
sional  contributions  to  the  literature  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  studies  conducted  by  Eames 
and  his  associates  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Education.  Consequently,  the 
data  are  presented  in  summary  fashion, 
making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  findings 
somewhat  difficult.  However,  the  trend  of 


s**  .  the  evidence  is  unmistakable.  Eye  con- 
™  ditions  and  visual  defects  play  a  significant 
role  in  differentiating  reading  failures  from 


I  unselected  students  matched  with  them  on 
f  certain  variables. 


One  implication  reaching  out  beyond 
the  field  of  service  to  the  blind  is  obvious. 
In  working  with  reading  problems,  psy¬ 
chologists  and  educators  cannot  overlook 
the  possibility  of  visual  limitations  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  complex  entity  of  reading 
disorder.  Consequently,  reading  specialists 
must  learn  to  use  available  school  and 
community  resources  to  ascertain  the  level 
of  visual  efficiency  in  a  child  presenting  a 
reading  problem,  and  must  cooperate  with 
medical  and  optometric  facilities  to  achieve 
the  most  efficacious  correction  of  defects 
which  are  thus  identified.  Until  recently, 
the  know-how  for  accomplishing  this  was 
not  readily  accessible  to  reading  specialists. 
However,  colleges  and  universities  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  problem  and  are  in¬ 
corporating  specialized  training  in  the 
measurement  of  vision  in  their  curricula. 
For  example,  the  department  of  special 
education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  offers  such  a  course  to  its 
graduate  students.  Originally  designed  to 
serve  school  and  public  health  nurses,  the 
course  is  currently  attracting  an  increasing 
number  of  reading  specialists. 

An  implication  for  our  own  field  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  lies  in  the  finding  that  re¬ 
fractive  errors  and  other  visual  problems 
tend  to  influence  the  process  of  learning 
to  read. 

In  the  light  of  this  finding,  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  provide  a  continuing  reading 
service  to  partially  seeing  children.  In  an 
effort  to  forestall  the  possible  effects  of  an 
eye  condition  on  the  process  of  learning  to 
read,  constant  reading  supervision  should 
be  maintained  over  the  partially  seeing 
student  in  the  early  grades,  to  identify  and 
correct  reading  difficulties  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Perhaps,  teachers  of  partially  seeing 
children  need  special  training  in  diagnostic 
remedial  reading  techniques  so  that  they 
may  perform  their  functions  in  this  area. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  advisable  for  read¬ 
ing  specialists  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
programs  for  partially  seeing  children, 
supplementing  the  work  of  other  general 
and  special  educators. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


In  February,  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
was  appointed.  The  committee  has  the 
charge  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
operating  policies  that  will  guide  the  Serv¬ 
ice  in  its  everyday  functions  and  to  advise 
the  Service  on  methods  and  procedures  to 
achieve  the  following  goals: 


V.  S.  Harshbarger,  Chief 
Bureau  for  the  Blind 
Division  of  Welfare,  Missouri 

Miss  Jane  Hoey,  Vice  Chairman 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  Professional, 
Technical,  and  Managerial  Manpower 
New  York 

Joseph  V.  Hunt,  Assistant  Director 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
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1)  To  assist  the  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  serve  the  blind  to  de¬ 
velop  acceptable  personnel  standards  and 
practices. 

2)  To  attract  well  qualified  professional 
and  administrative  personnel  to  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

3)  To  identify  those  areas  of  service  for 
blind  children  and  adults  that  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  to  seek  practical 
methods,  immediate  and  long  range,  to 
meet  those  needs. 

4)  To  promote  salaries  for  professional 
and  administrative  positions  in  the  field  of 
blindness  that  are  in  line  with  similar  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  offered  in  the  competitive, 
national  market. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  director  of 
the  home  teaching  study  project  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  was  named  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  following  are  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee: 

Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn 

Coordinator  of  Special  Education 
George  Peabody  College 

Dr.  William  Gellman,  Director 
Jewish  Vocational  Service 
Chicago 

Miss  Betsy  Haas 
Employment  Consultant 
National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults 


J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Executive  Director 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Washington  D.C. 


John  F.  Mungovan.  Director 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Massachusetts 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  Director 
Professional  Training 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Allen  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 

N. Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  Director 

Bureau  of  Programs  and  Standards 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Bruce  Thomason,  Chairman 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Program 
J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center 
University  of  Florida 
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Wayne  Vasey 

Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 
Rutgers  University 
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J.  M.  Wooly,  Superintendent  I 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

The  first  Advisory  Committee  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  on  March  23  and  24.  The 
word  encouraging  best  describes  the  over¬ 
all  tone  of  the  meeting.  There  was  agrefr 
ment  that  professional  standards  of  service 
to  blind  children  and  adults  must  be  raised 
and  that  the  Service  has  the  potential  to  be-  j 
come  a  most  effective  agent  in  working  I 
toward  that  goal.  A  notable  decision  was  | 
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I  made  by  the  committee  regarding  the 
*  eligibility  requirements  for  registration.  In 
J  order  for  a  person  to  register  with  the 
j  Service  for  referral  to  professional  positions 
he  must  have  the  qualifications  that  are 

(required  by  the  authoritative  professional 
association  in  his  field.  For  example,  a 
social  worker  must  have  a  master’s  degree 
in  social  work,  a  teacher  must  have  a 
-  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  col- 
I  lege  or  university  and  have  a  valid  teacher’s 
I  certificate.  This  recommendation  by  the 
^  committee  can  be  a  factor  in  circumvent¬ 
ing  the  development  of  narrow  sub-profes¬ 
sional  specialties  within  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness. 


A  recommendation  to  reinforce  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Service  to  recruit  well  qualified 
personnel  was  also  made  by  the  committee. 
It  recommended  that  the  Service  collect 
reference  material  on  each  registrant,  and 
that  the  data  be  made  a  part  of  his  per¬ 
manent  file.  Other  recommendations  re¬ 
lated  to  operating  procedures,  publication 
of  brochures  and  recruitment  materials 
were  also  made. 

It  is  planned  that  the  committee  will 
meet  twice  a  year.  The  members  merit  a 
thank-you  from  everyone  in  the  field  of 
blindness  for  their  valuable  contributions 
in  working  toward  the  resolution  of  urgent 
personnel  problems. 


t 

Appointments 


★  Robert  M.  Slawson  has  assumed  the 
position  of  community  planning  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Bureau  of  Community  Surveys, 
Division  of  Community  Services  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Slawson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
ji  varsity  of  California  in  Los  Angeles  and 
'  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
I  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Prior 
:  to  this  assignment,  he  was  social  planning 
’  associate  in  the  Department  of  Social  Plan- 
I  ning  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
-  and  Welfare  Funds,  where  his  duties  in¬ 
cluded  conducting  local  agency  and  com- 

imunity  surveys  and  staffing  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  committees.  Other  positions  held 
1  by  Mr.  Slawson  were  statistical  research 
consultant.  National  Travelers  Aid  Asso- 
.  I  ciation;  consulting  psychologist  for  the 
National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders. 
^  I  He  also  served  four  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
I  Air  Force  in  a  psychological  research  and 
classification  unit. 

.  I  Among  Mr.  Slawson's  affiliations  are  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
^  the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare,  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
Uitical  and  Social  Science,  and  the  New 
j  York  City  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Social  Workers,  where  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Social  Work  Research 
Section. 

★  Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Frank  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  associate  administrative  director 
of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  in  New 
York,  where  she  assists  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Pollack,  administrative  director,  in  the 
management  of  the  agency’s  services. 

Formerly,  Mrs.  Frank  was  director  of 
services  in  veterans  hospitals  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Red  Cross,  formulating  a 
nation-wide  volunteer  service  program  for 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  Among 
other  positions  she  held  were  associate  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Mental  Health,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  NAMH  Board  of  Directors,  and 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Life  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Frank  currently  is  alternating  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  of  the  Nathan 
Hofheimer  Foundation  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Altro  Health 
and  Rehabilitation  Services.  She  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Scudder  School,  New  York  City 
and  attended  Columbia  University  School 
of  Business  Administration. 
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Current  Literature 


The  following  three  articles  appeared  in 
the  National  Catholic  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  Bulletin.  Vol.  LVII,  No.  1,  August, 
1960.  This  volume  is  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  addresses  of  the  association’s 
fifty-seventh  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  April  19-22,  1960. 

★  “Preschool  Experiences  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Eloise  Comeluis.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  which  describes  the  basic  needs  of  all 
children  and  then  centers  on  the  early  train¬ 
ing  and  kinds  of  experiences  desirable  for 
the  blind  child  as  he  grows  from  infancy 
into  childhood.  It  is  the  author’s  contention 
that  first,  the  home  prepares  the  child  for 
the  nursery  school,  and  second,  that  the 
child  who  has  had  a  good  nursery  school 
experience  can  be  easily  identified  in  the 
regular  school  classroom  when  he  first  en¬ 
ters  school  by  his  acceptance  of  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  structured  formal  experience. 

★  “The  Blind  Child  in  Elementary  School,” 
by  Sister  M.  Jacques.  Sister  Jacques  has 
limited  her  discussion  to  the  integrated 
school  programs  in  Milwaukee.  Two  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  in  operation,  integration 
into  the  regular  classroom  and  the  resource 
room  approach.  In  closing  the  author  says 
“the  blind  child  in  elementary  school,  like 
every  other  child,  is  enriched  most  by  the 
program  best  suited  for  his  individual 
needs.” 

★  “The  Blind  Child  in  High  School,”  by 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels.  A  brief  outline 
of  the  integrated  high  school  program  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

★  “Attitudes  Toward  Blind  Counselors  in 
State  Rehabilitation  Agencies,”  by  Herbert 
Rusalem.  The  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal.  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  January,  1961.  In 
the  spring  of  1959  a  study  was  undertaken 


by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  i 
order  to  survey  the  vocational  opportunitie 
for  blind  counselors  and  their  placemen 
not  only  in  state  agencies  for  the  blind,  bo 
state  agencies  serving  the  general  case  load, 
excluding  blind  clients,  and  state  agencie 
serving  a  general  case  load  including  blind 
clients.  This  article  outlines  the  study’s  find¬ 
ings,  with  six  tables  illustrating  these  facts. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  opportuni 
ties  in  agencies  handling  non-blind  persons 
are  few  if  any,  and  that  this  lack  of  oppor 
tunity  seems  related  to  the  isolation  of  thess 
agencies  from  the  problems  of  blindness 
resulting  in  a  devaluation  of  the  capacities 
of  blind  rehabilitation  counselors.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  concludes  with  suggestions  for  tbt 
change  of  these  attitudes. 
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★  “A  New  Writing  Tool  for  the  Blind," 
by  Ruth  Weiner  Marcus.  The  Chicaga 
Schools  Journal.  Vol.  42,  No.  1,  October, 

1 960.  The  author,  currently  a  teacher  oi  j, 
the  blind  at  the  Bell  school,  has  developed  ^ 
an  improved  writing  slate.  This  article  de-  ^ 
scribes  the  new  slate  which  permits  left-to-  , 
right  writing  instead  of  the  usual  right-to-  j 
left  construction.  Mrs.  Marcus  has  turned 
over  all  royalty  rights  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  be  per¬ 
fected  and,  of  course,  eventually  manufac 
tured  and  distributed  all  over  the  country 

★  “Sight  and  Insight,”  by  Anne  C.  Booth. 
Childhood  Education.  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  Jatv 
uary  1961.  “The  blind  child  in  a  regular 
school  can  work  with  ideas  too.  He  sharp¬ 
ens  the  senses  of  his  classmates  and  brings 
them  a  new  dimension  for  observing  life 
around  them,”  says  the  author  as  she  (k- 
scribes  her  first  experience  with  a  blind 
child  in  her  first  grade  class. 


★  “The  Preschool  Blind  Child  in  Canada," 
by  Jean  Whitelaw.  Exceptional  Children) 
Vol.  27,  No.  5,  January  1961.  A  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  services  offered  to  parents  of 
preschool  blind  children  in  Canada.  Pre¬ 
school  departments  have  been  established 
in  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces.  The  service  crffered  is  a 
counseling  one,  carried  out  by  regular  visits 
to  the  child’s  home  through  his  early  years. 
The  counselor  also  tries  to  educate  the 
community  and  develop  community  re¬ 
sources  which  will  aid  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  concern,  however,  is  the 
emotional  adjustment  of  parents  to  having 
a  blind  child,  as  this  affects  their  attitude 
toward  him  and  consequently  their  handling 
of  him.  There  is  also  an  extensive  program 
concerning  the  blind  child  with  additional 
handicaps  which  is  briefly  described. 


ness 


itiesj  “Blind  Children  With  Developmental 
Problems,”  by  Pauline  M.  Moor.  Children. 
Vol.  8,  No.  1,  January-February  1961.  Miss 
Moor  here  describes  the  congenitally  blind 
child  who  has  been  termed  as  being  “autis¬ 
tic,”  “mentally  deficient,”  “psychotic,” 
“emotionally  disturbed,”  etc.  Many  of  them 
have  been  denied  admission  to,  or  have 
been  dismissed  from  educational  programs 
as  being  too  immature,  not  fitting  into  the 
school,  uneducable,  unable  to  talk,  etc.  The 
author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  many 
factors  to  be  considered  in  retardation,  the 
general  observations  of  the  cases  studied, 
and  then  outlines  some  suggestions  for  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  give  these  children 
appropriate  services.  She  concludes  by  say- 

(ing.  “Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  none  of  these  blind  children  is  over- 
‘  looked,  and  that  each  receives  the  kind  of 
individual  attention  that  will  permit  and 
enable  him  to  grow  and  develop  to  the 
maximum  of  his  potentiality.” 
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★  “The  Blind  Adolescent  and  His  Needs,” 
by  Georgie  Lee  Ahel.  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  Vol.  27,  No.  6,  February  1961.  “This 
paper  is  limited,”  the  author  says  “to  the 
explanation  of  certain  of  the  basic  needs 
of  blind  adolescents  as  they  relate  to  the 
^needs  of  all  people,  to  our  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  sighted  adolescents,  our  aware¬ 


ness  of  the  continuing  and  very  new  com¬ 
munity  problems  and,  finally,  the  problems 
of  those  of  us  as  professional  persons  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  these  children  and  their 
families.”  It  also  includes  an  outlined  de¬ 
scription  of  the  research  that  has  been  done 
involving  the  blind  adolescent,  followed  by 
recommendations  for  further  study  to  in¬ 
vestigate  those  problems  which  have  not 
been  covered  so  far.  It  is  a  condensation 
of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  1960  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  of  the  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children  and  was  printed  in  the 
New  Outlook  in  March,  1961. 

★  “A  Conceptual  Structure  for  Safety  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Handicapped,”  by  Ernest 
P.  Willenberg.  Exceptional  Children.  Vol. 
26,  No.  6,  February  1961.  This  article  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  that  a)  handicapped 
children  do  face  unique  hazards;  b)  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  classification 
of  the  impairment  and  the  type  of  hazard 
confronting  handicapped  children;  c)  fol¬ 
low-up  procedures  should  be  instituted  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  the  special  problems 
caused  by  or  associated  with  the  impair¬ 
ments;  d)  safety  is  a  term  relative  to  a 
condition  or  situation;  e)  safe  practices 
are  the  results  of  the  reciprocal  action  be¬ 
tween  children’s  internal  and  external  en¬ 
vironments;  f)  an  ultimate  objective  of 
safety  education  for  the  handicapped  is  to 
provide  them  with  better  control  over  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  they  can  exercise  safe 
practices.  The  blind  are  included  in  this 
discussion. 

★  “Sources  of  Reading  Materials  for  the 
Blind.”  by  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald.  Wilson  Li¬ 
brary  Bulletin.  Vol.  35,  No.  5,  January 
1961.  An  article  describing  the  library 
services  offered  to  blind  persons.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Library  of  Congress  program, 
the  author  takes  up  the  various  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  that  offer  materials  and 
library  service.  There  is  a  list  of  the 
regional  libraries  at  the  end. 

•k  “Special  Education  of  Handicapped 
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Children  in  Japan,”  by  Satoru  Izutsu  and 
Marvin  E.  Powell.  Exceptional  Children. 
Vol.  27,  No.  5,  January  1961.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  personnel  of  the  special  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  Japan  is  presented  in  this 
article.  Also  included  are  statistical  tables, 
followed  by  a  review  of  the  program  for 
each  of  various  handicapped  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blind.  It  is  the  contention  of 
the  authors  that  there  are  three  factors 
which  influence  the  present  educational 
practices  in  dealing  with  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  in  Japan.  They  are;  a)  the  American 
military  occupation;  b)  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  family  system;  c)  the  faltering 
belief  in  traditional  Buddhism.  The  cur¬ 
rent  problems  are  analyzed  and  plans  for 
the  future  presented. 


the  use  of  teachers  of  braille  reading  iriwill  be 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  methods  havJih® 
been  designed  and  used  through  yean  df entitled 
preparation  and  instruction  by  the  authn.l 
and  they  seek  to  give  a  fair  evaluation  (^f  "Tea 
the  student’s  knowledge  which  he  hujjk.  Richi 
gained  through  study  of  the  braille  counel^- 


★  “Counseling  the  Blind,”  by  John  E. 
Jordan  and  William  F.  Hunter.  The  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No. 
3,  November  1960.  The  intent  of  the  article 
is  to  indicate  some  of  the  needs  in  the 
counseling  of  blind  individuals,  particularly 
children  and  adolescents.  An  operational 
approach  to  counseling  the  blind  is  tenta¬ 
tively  outlined,  and  significant  factors  in 
the  counselor’s  education  and  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interview  process  are  discussed.  The 
research  on  perceptual  difficulties  points 
to  a  need  for  establishing  whether  there  is 
a  qualitative  difference  in  the  counseling 
methodology  for  blind  individuals. 


★  “Changing  Aspects  of  Blindness,”  by 
Health  Information  Foundation.  Progress 
in  Health  Service.  Vol.  9,  No.  7,  Septem¬ 
ber  1960.  6pp.  A  six-page  booklet  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  graph  showing  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  legally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  1940-1960,  plus  statistics  on  the 
causes  of  blindness  for  1940-1957.  There 
is  also  a  section  of  the  changinK  causes  of 
blindness  and  other  general  information. 


★  Braille  Btntk  of  Tests,  by  Millie  B. 
Sprung.  Philadelphia,  Overbrtxik  Schtxil 
for  the  Blind,  1961.  82pp.  A  manual  for 


★  “We  Want  Our  Baby  Back,”  by 
Morris.  Redhook,  Vol.  116,  Febnian 
1961.  The  story  of  Shirley  and  Enw 
Nyland.  both  blind,  and  their  battle  for 
the  return  of  their  child  who  is  now  beii^ 
cared  for  by  Mrs.  Nyland’s  parents.  ^ 

meats.  , 

★  “Teaching  Topographical  Orientatior  ' 
and  Spatial  Orientation  to  Congenitalh  S^aduat 
Blind  Children,”  by  Ralph  J.  Garry  anc  School 
Anna  Ascarelli.  Journal  of  Education,  Vd  ** 
143,  No.  2,  December  1960.  The  seard  '^^8®  I*- 
carried  out  by  the  two  authors  of  thi 
paper  represents  an  attempt  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  con 
genitally  totally  blind  children,  and  to  tes  f 

the  possibility  of  meeting  these  probleml 
with  a  specially  designed  training  prograirii 
A  group  of  70  children  were  selected  am!* 
subdivided  into  five  age  groups  to  facilitate 
further  study  of  the  development  of  spatia 
organization  with  age  and  eventually  tc 
evaluate  results  of  training  and  adaptabilit]  ^  The 
of  specific  activities  at  the  various  levels.  ‘R  foi 

\$soci 

★  Teenagers  Who  Made  History,  by  Ru<^  rfthe 
sell  Freedman.  New  York,  Holiday  House  .onver 
1961.  A  collection  of  biographies  of  mer  The 
and  women  who  earned  places  in  histop  *  the 
before  they  were  20  years  old.  IncluiW  ton — 
is  the  life  of  Louis  Braille,  popularly  writ  The 
ten  and  with  a  great  deal  of  detailed  ifr  *  Den 
formation.  Although  this  was  written  fot  Hoi 
teenagers,  it  should  appeal  to  adults  as  wd  ‘•’^teei 

Rhich 

★  “I  Am  Sandy  Noddin,"  by  Sandy  Nod’.^'*tel 
din.  Seventeen,  April,  1961.  A  teena|((i  An< 
writes  about  herself  and  about  being  blind  'tFB. 
She  has  learned  to  be  independent,  has  hi|li  -hlbav 
ambitions  and  plans  to  enter  college  and 
study  psychology.  This  article,  along  wW  ^‘hliai 
thirty-one  similar  autobiographical  skctclr 
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r  ilwill  be  published  by  the  Association  for  in  an  integrated  situation  because  she  feels 
aijthe  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  in  a  book  much  more  independent  and  less  sorry  for 
I  oifentitled  A  Question  for  Survival.  herself. 


I5(  t  “Teaching  the  Blind  to  Type,”  by  Nina 
lig  k.  Richardson.  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  42,  No. 
6,  February  1961.  An  article  directed  to 
leachers  of  typewriting  who  have  blind 
students  in  their  classes.  Includes  sugges- 
tions  for  the  initial  teaching  process,  de- 
tailed  instruction  on  paper  guides,  margins, 
fjf  assembling  the  work,  erasing,  and  filing. 


k  “I  See  With  My  Heart,”  by  Mary  Jo  Cle¬ 
ments.  Anchora  of  Delta  Gamma,  Spring 
1961.  A  sketch  about  Thair  Knoles,  a 
iraduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Nursery 
School  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children, 


Ygjlwho  is  now  the  only  blind  student  in  a 
j^llarge  junior  high  school.  She  enjoys  being 


*  The  Placement  PrtKess  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Counseling,  by  Bruce 
Thomason  and  Albert  M.  Barrett,  eds. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
I960.  (Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation). 
The  purpose  of  this  publicat  on  is  to  b.’ing 
together  in  a  composite  volume  as  man)  of 
the  facts,  opinions,  and  attitudes  as  f>os- 
sible,  relative  to  the  placement  process  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Basically  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  taken  from  past  proceedings  of 
guidance,  training,  and  placement  work¬ 
shops.  Included  are  chapters  on  the  client, 
the  community,  the  job,  the  employer,  and 
a  short  chapter  on  the  placement  of  the 
blind. 


fifews  Briefs 


^  The  American  Association  of  Work- 
;rs  for  the  Blind,  The  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  and  the  National  Federation 
'f  the  Blind  have  all  scheduled  their  annual 
conventions  for  the  summer  months. 

The  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel.  St.  Louis, 
j  the  site  chosen  for  the  AAWB  Conven- 
lon — slated  for  July  10  to  14.  The  theme: 
The  Role  of  the  Handicapped  Citizen  in 
i  Democracy." 

Hollywood.  California,  will  welcome  the 
Mteenth  annual  convention  of  the  BVA, 
shich  will  take  place  at  the  Roosevelt 
)lotel  there,  from  July  IH  to  July  22. 

Another  Missouri  meeting,  that  of  the 
NFB.  is  slated  for  July  4  to  7  at  the  Mu- 
Ulhuch  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  The  Mis- 
l^ri  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the  host- 
Llili,ilc. 


•k  Sometime  ago,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
national  distribution  for  taped  radio  produc¬ 
tions  dealing  with  problems  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  blind  persons  in  society,  with  mod¬ 
ern  or  historical  perspective,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  opened  the  First 
National  Radio  Competition  in  Work  for 
the  Blind.  All  universities  and  colleges 
teaching  drama  or  radio  writing  were  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  entry  blanks  showing  in¬ 
tent  to  participate.  To  date  applications 
have  been  received  from:  Southern  Illinois 
University;  Kansas  State  Teacher's  Col¬ 
lege;  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat¬ 
tle;  East  Carolina  College;  Hofstra  College. 
New  York  and  many  others.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  AFB's  Public  Education  Department. 
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Telephone  Pioneers  Serve  the  Blind 


Fellowship,  Loyalty  and  Service  is  the 
creed  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  unique  international  service  so¬ 
ciety  came  into  being  in  the  year  1911. 
Today,  forty-nine  years  later,  its  original 
membership  has  grown  from  a  nucleus  of 
439  telephone  industry  workers  to  200,000 
in  sixty-three  chapters  and  780  subordinate 
units  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  the  largest  social-industrial 
organization  of  its  kind. 

Always  interested  in  service  to  the  blind, 
the  Pioneers  five  years  ago  organized  their 
first  class  in  braille  transcription.  About 
fifteen  chapters  have  already  adopted  this 
project  and  300  Pioneers  have  completed 
the  course.  More  than  fifty  of  these  have 
been  certified  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
To  date  there  have  been  30,000  braille 
pages  produced,  which  are  bound  in  500 
volumes. 

These  same  braille  transcribers  worked 
on  copies  of  the  1959  annual  report  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  and  both  braille  and  recorded  copies 
were  distributed  to  blind  stockholders. 

A  number  of  other  projects  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Pioneers.  Textbooks  in 
large  type  are  produced  for  partially  sighted 
children  attending  regular  schools.  Pioneers 
are  doing  this  typing  on  their  lunch  hour  or 
after  work,  while  many  retired  life  mem¬ 
bers  are  donating  several  hours  each  week. 


More  than  5,000  pages  have  been  typed 
so  far. 

Also  for  children,  and  in  conjunction 
with  braille  transcription,  nonbraillists  are 
enlisted  to  illustrate  books  for  totally  blind 
children  with  the  use  of  three-dimensional 
objects — mittens,  buttons,  bows  and  small 
plastic  toys.  Four  New  York  chapters  are 
cooperating  in  the  production  of  sixty 
copies  of  Three  Lillie  Kittens. 

One  chapter  has  become  active  in  the 
development  of  a  better  braille  color  label 
that  housewives  and  others  can  use  to 
identify  dresses,  suits,  tableclothes,  etc. 
These  labels  are  made  up  and  turned  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
distribution. 

A  recent  project  undertaken  by  the  Pio¬ 
neers  is  the  embossing  of  thousands  of 
braille  labels  for  records  produced  by 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  This  is  done 
on  the  Addressograph-Multigraph  dupli 
eating  machine  which  has  been  adapted  for 
braille  embossing. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Pioneers 
were  approached  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  asked  if  they  would  consider  a 
major  volunteer  project:  the  maintenance 
of  talking  book  machines  for  their  owners. 
Already,  pilot  projects  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  sendee 
to  readers  -who  wish  to  publish  notiees  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  t  'ill  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  H'est  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  y. 


handicapped  children  desirable.  Salary  $5237. 
Write:  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teacher,  residential  school 
in  South.  6th  and  7th  grades.  B.S.  degree. 
Starting  salary  $3400-4400,  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Write:  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Itinerent  Teacher — public 
school  system  in  Georgia.  A.B.  degree  and 
qualifications  to  meet  state  certification  to 
teach  the  visually  impaired.  Salary  $3700- 
5000,  salary  range  to  be  increased.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 


Positions  Open:  Teachers  for  faculty  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Aberdeen. 

Teacher — fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Both  braille 
and  large  print  readers. 

Teacher — third  and  fourth  grades.  Nine 
braille  readers  and  one  large  print  reader. 
Teacher — Home  Making  and  other  subjects 
(must  be  sighted). 

Salaries  are  based  on  professional  back- 
bounds.  Off-campus  residency.  Teacher  re¬ 
tirement  system.  The  School  is  adjacent  to 
the  Northern  State  Teacher’s  College  where 
graduate  work  towards  a  Master's  degree  in 
Education  is  offered.  Write:  National  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service 

Positions  Open:  Itinerent  Teachers  (2)  to 
coordinate  teaching  programs  in  schools 
located  in  rural  areas.  B.S.  degree,  and 
[driver’s  license.  Experience  with  visually 


Position  Open:  Teachers  for  4th  grade.  5th 
grade,  slow  learners,  and  girls’  gym.  Write: 
Dr.  Francis  M.  Andrews.  Superintendent. 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Overlea  6, 
Md. 

Position  Open:  Social  Worker  for  a  case¬ 
work  position  in  Kansas  that  is  geared  for 
children  who  are  blind  and  retarded.  Salary 
$5496-7044  or  $6066-7764,  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  M.S.W.  required.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Positions  Open:  Opportunities  exist  for  quali¬ 
fied  workers  for  the  blind  to  serve  overseas 
as  long  or  short  term  consultants  and  instruc¬ 
tors.  Teachers  (day  class  and  residential),  re¬ 
habilitation  and  rural  training  specialists, 
agency  executives  with  broad  experience  may 
obtain  further  information,  in  confidence, 
from  Eric  T.  Boulter,  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  22  W.  17th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


OK  llUNE,  1961 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 
A  JOB? 


YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
REFERRAL  SERVICE 

The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate¬ 
gories — like  the  following; 

home  teachers  administrators 

rehabilitation  counselors  grade  school  teachers 

physical  education  teachers  social  workers 

occupational  therapists  mobility  specialists 

nursery  teachers  jjsychologists 

For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Designed  by  blind  people — for  the  use  of  blind  people 
Mode  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

PRICES  F.O.B.  BEDFORD 


36  ',  38  ',  40  ",  42"— $15.— 
per  doz. 

44",  46",  48",  50  "— $18.— 
per  doz. 

White  quality  wooden  canes 
curved  handle — red  tip 
hard  enamel  finish 


Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 
orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 
7-8  lbs. 

20  Inch  Taper 
IVs"  depth  cup  nickel-plated 
steel  ferrule 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 

Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS’N  FOR  THE  BUND 

Bedford,  Penna. 
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